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SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS ON COMPULSORY 
YOUTH PROGRAMS 


In the NEA Research Bulletin 


HE questionnaire formulated 
for this study was sent to all super- 
intendents of schools in communi- 
ties over 2500 in population as 
listed in the current directory of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The 
replies received from 1300 superin- 
tendents constitute the basic new 
data presented in this bulletin. Al- 
though the questions of broad pol- 
icy dealt with cannot, and should 
not, be decided by any one group 
in society, the opinions of superin- 
tendents of schools certainly merit 
the respect and careful considera- 
tion of those who set out to explore 
these issues. 

Opinions as to the best general 
postwar policy——Basic to a consid- 
eration of any proposal for the 
widespread training of young men 
is the prior question: Was our pre- 
war policy adequate and correct? 
The first question asked in this sur- 
vey was: At the close of this war, 
what do you think our national 
policy should be with respect to the 
preparation of citizens for military 
duty; (a) in general, the same as 
our prewar policy (limited training; 
voluntary basis; small Army and 
Navy; ROTC; National Guard; 
etc.)? or (b) a much more exten- 


sive program of preparation than 
in prewar years? Replies show that 
85 percent of the superintendents 
favor some kind of more extensive 
preparation than was given in pre- 
war years. This does not represent 
a vote either for or against com- 
pulsory military service—merely 
a strong majority sentiment in fa- 
vor of some kind of more exten- 
sive preparation for military duty 
than was made prior to 1940. 

The respondents were asked to 
indicate more specifically the type 
of postwar program they would 
consider best. To clarify the matter, 
the questionnaire defined the three 
major types of programs thus: 

Military —_ training—Compulsory 
military training for all young men 
at such age and under such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed. 

National service—A federal pro- 
gram of camp and noncamp expe- 
riences compulsory for youth, and 
intended to combine citizenship 
training and personal values with 
service to the nation on useful pub- 
lic projects. 

State and local camping pro- 
grams—Any of the proposed sys- 
tems of state or local camps, with 
required attendance for high-school 
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or posthigh-school youth, and with 
programs which emphasize such 
things as health, physical fitness, 
outdoor living, recreation, work 
experience, leadership training, and 
individual guidance. 

Only 22 percent believe that com- 
pulsory military training alone is 
the program which should be intro- 
duced. Fewer than 10 percent look 
with favor on camping or national 
service as possible alternatives to 
military training. Nearly half the 
group—48 _percent—believe that 
some combination of these types 
would represent a sounder program 
than any one of them. 

Since approximately half the 
superintendents preferred some 
combined program, the recommen- 
dations of these 677 superintendents 
as to what to include in such pro- 
grams merit consideration. Forty- 
eight percent believe that the basic 
feature of the combination program 
should be military training; 26 per- 
cent say camping; and 26 percent 
national service. From an analysis 
of the replies, 82 percent would in- 
clude military 
whatever combination 
program is developed; 64 percent 
would include a certain amount of 
national service; and 63 percent a 
certain amount of camping in the 
combination program. 

Returning now to the vote of the 
whole group, if those who selected 
military training as the sole feature 
of the best postwar program are 
grouped with those who would 


training in some 


amount in 
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make it the “basic feature” in 
combined program, the results are: 
51 percent for military training as 
the basic feature, 28 percent for 
camping, and 21 percent for na. 
tional service. 

Opinions on specific proposals 
for military training. — Assuming 
for the moment that the United 
States was definitely planning t 
imcrease its prewar program of 
military training, superintendents 
of schools—in the ratio of three to 
one—voted to have it done through 
compulsory military training for 
all rather than on a voluntary basis 
by simply enlarging the Army and 
Navy, cadet and ROTC programs, 
etc. 

Again assuming that we were to 
have compulsory military training 
for all young men, the superintend- 
ents indicated the length of the 
training period which they would 
regard as best, or least objection- 
able. The two to one preference of 
the superintendents was for a train- 
ing period of one year. Analyzing 
the replies by groups, the higher 
percents in favor of a short train- 
ing period are identified with: the 
superintendents satisfied with pre- 
war policies; the nonveterans; and 
the superintendents from urban 
communities. The majority vote of 
the superintendents for a one-year 
period is in general accord with a 
recent national poll of opinion in 
which the highest percent also 
favored one year of training. 

If the United States were to es 
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OPINIONS ON COMPULSORY TRAINING 


tablish some plan of universal mili- 
tary training, superintendents are 
almost unanimous in believing that 
it should come after high-school 
graduation or at the end of a college 
year. Two-thirds of them would 
fix the time of induction at a speci- 
fied age, except to allow for the 
completion of school work. 
Twenty-eight percent would fix a 
certain age range only, within 
which the individual could choose 
his own time for induction. Few 
would fix a certain age for induc- 
tion, to be followed without excep- 
tion, and only 1 percent endorsed 
the time of induction named in H. 
R. 3947 in the 78th Congress, 
namely, “the age of 17 years, or 
immediately on the successful com- 
pletion of the full course of an 
accredited high school or prepara- 
tory school, whichever first occurs.” 

Several respondents expressed 
surprise that such a provision was 
ever seriously proposed since so few 
graduate from high school before 
the age of 17. In the June 1944 
graduating class of the District of 
Columbia, for example, the median 
age of the graduates was 17 years, 
10 months. Only 179 out of 2464 
seniors (about 7 percent) graduated 
before reaching their seventeenth 
birthday. If such a bill had been 
operative, about 900 boys would 
have had to leave the senior class 
without graduating; there would 
have been about 1700 boys from the 
sophomore and junior classes of the 
senior high schools and about 200 


from the city’s junior high schools— 
a grand total of around 2800 boys 
uprooted from school attendance. 
What this would mean, if projected 
on a national basis, in terms of inter- 
ruption to the normal progress of 
boys through high school is un- 
mistakably clear—an ominous pos- 
sibility. 

When asked to name the best age 
range — assuming that a year of 
training was to be given, but that 
the individual could choose his own 
training period within the age 
limits fixed—the age range most 
frequently 
span of four years, with the earliest 
and latest ages designated as 17 and 
20, respectively. Requested, in the 
same way, to name the best age for 
induction—assuming that it was to 
come at a specified age for all boys, 
without exception—64 percent se- 
lected age 18 as best. This agrees 
with the leading choice in the For- 
tune magazine survey on the sub- 
ject. The highest percent who 
would postpone induction until 
even later than 18 are identified 
with: those satisfied with the pre- 
war policy; the superintendents of 
longest experience; the veterans of 
World War I; and _ respondents 
from the South. 

The majority vote was by no 
means overwhelming when the su- 
perintendents were asked: If com- 
pulsory military training were to 
be introduced, should it be possible 
for a young man to reduce the pe- 
riod of compulsory training (or per- 


recommended was a 
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haps satisfy the requirement en- 
tirely) by voluntary participation in 
ROTC work in school or college, 
membership in the National Guard, 
and so on? Fifty-five percent would 
recognize such training but 45 per- 
cent answered with a positive “No.” 

Again voting in a two-to-one ra- 
tio, superintendents went on record 
in favor of “a continuous period of 
training for whatever period is spec- 
ified, without break or exception.” 
Apparently, on this issue as on the 
matter of compulsory vs. voluntary 
service, mamy superintendents 
shared the point of view which one 
respondent expressed in this way: 
“IT prefer that we stay away from 
compulsory military training alto- 
gether. However, if we do it, let’s 
make it universal and do it whole- 
heartedly and thoroughly.” 

When asked how long the train- 
ees should have the status of “active 
reservist,’ after completing train- 
ing, 37 percent said “only to 26 
years of age.” Another 45 percent 
said to 30 years of age, leaving 18 
percent the 
reservist classification beyond 30. 

On the authority by which active 
reservists should be subject to call 
for military duty or refresher train- 
ing, the superintendents, by a four- 
vote, said that reservists 
should be subject to call only “by 
congressional action”—not “by pres- 
idential order.” 

In line with the recommenda- 
tion of the Educational Policies 
Commission and the opinions of ed- 
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ucators in two previous surveys, q 
substantial majority (about 62 per. 
cent) of the superintendents who 
cooperated in this study believe that 
the “decision as to whether or not 
we are to have universal military 
training in the postwar period 
should be deferred until after the 
present world conflict is ended,” 

Opinions on specific proposals 
for national service—If a national 
service program were to be intro 
duced, nearly two-thirds of the 
superintendents would limit it to 
boys. Virtually all the rest would 
include both boys and girls in the 
program, although a small group 
(less than 1 percent) would provide 
national service for girls only, with 
a parallel system of compulsory 
military service for the boys. More 
than 40 percent would favor a pe- 
riod not to exceed six months. A 
slight majority (54 percent) would 
fix the period at one year—the pe- 
riod which was similarly endorsed 
for military training if that were 
to be introduced. 

The types of work which super- 
intendents regard as suitable for 
national service are, listed according 
to frequency of mention, as follows: 
reforestation, 84 percent; soil con- 
servation, 79 percent; fire preven- 
tion, 78; building of roads, trails, 
shelters, etc., 63; work on_ public 
projects of irrigation, reclamation, 
etc., 60; serving as assistants in 
social service agencies, 45; construc 
tion work on public roads or build- 
ings, 40; apprenticeship service to 
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OPINIONS ON 


public officials and employees, 37; 
work on farms, the farmers to pay 
the government for services ren- 
dered, 31; and others, 4. 

A question seldom discussed by 
those who have recommended na- 
tional service is: Where should 
young people be assigned to work 
on useful public projects? in their 
own home communities? outside 
the immediate community, but in 
the same state or region, or in a re- 
mote part of the United States—a 
section as different as possible from 
the one in which they have been 
reared and educated? 
few (14 percent) 
projects as the ideal type, but opin- 


Relatively 
regarded local 


ion was equally divided (24 per- 
cent each) as to whether youngsters 
should be sent deliberately to a 
different part of the United States 
or kept within the same state or 
region. 

In a related question, superin- 
tendents asked whether it 
would be preferable to carry on the 


were 
work, as much as possible, through 
a system of 
through decentralized projects with 


federal camps or 
as many:as possible living in homes 
or in a noncamp environment. On 
this question 73 percent favored the 
use of federal camps and 27 percent 
voted for decentralized projects and 
a noncamp situation. 

Eighty-six percent would favor 
the payment of a small wage in ad- 
‘dition to maintenance to those en- 
rolled in the program, if the United 
States were to introduce compulsory 
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TRAINING 


national service. This study made 
no inquiry as to the size of the 
wage payment, but sought only to 
test sentiment toward such payment. 

Asked What ltkelihood is there 
that a system of national service in 
this country would develop into 
some sort of youth movement or 
youth organization modeled after 
those of totalitarian states? a small 
percent (approximately 12) could 
see no possible danger of such a 
development and a majority (about 
58 percent) do not regard it as a 
likely development. However, 
nearly a third believe that national 
service very probably would stimu- 
late some kind of totalitarian youth 
movement. 

Camping as an alternative to 
military service—The proposal has 
come from many quarters that a 
nation-wide camping program. 
would have many advantages over 
compulsory military training. If the 
United States were planning to 
launch an extensive camping pro- 
gram, camps for posthigh-school 
youngsters, rather than for those of 
high-school age, would be best in 
the opinion of 60 percent of the 
superintendents. Seventy-eight per- 
cent would make camp facilities 
available to both boys and girls. 
Only 5 percent, however, believed 
coeducational camps were feasible; 
the remainder would separate the 
groups either through the use of 
separate camps or by having alter- 
nate camping periods for the boys 
and girls. Only 21 percent would 
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make camp attendance wholly vol- 
untary; 52 percent would make it 
compulsory for both boys and girls; 
27 percent, for boys only—volun- 
tary for girls. 

In response to the query, What 
one element should be emphasized 
most in a camping program? 52 
percent said “health” and 33 per- 
cent voted for “work experience.” 
About a third, 35 percent, would 
limit compulsory camping to a 
short period of one to three months. 
A slightly smaller group, 30 per- 
cent, would favor four to six 
months; and 28 percent, a_ still 
longer period of 10 to 12 months. 

Two-thirds of the superintend- 
ents recommended that some agency 
of the state government—usually 
the state board of education— 
should be chiefly responsible for the 
direction and control of such camps, 
should they be set up. Sixty percent 
favored their support by state and 
federal funds. Only 27 percent be- 
lieved that the direction and con- 
trol of the camps should be left 
chiefly in the hands of the local 
school system, and only 30 percent 
favored the use of local funds to 
support a camp program even if 
state funds, or state and federal 
funds, were available to supple- 
ment them. Two emphases are 
apparent: (a) the belief that camp- 
ing programs are educational in 
purpose and should therefore be 
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administered by state or local edv. 
cational agencies, preferably the 
former; and (4) reluctance on the 
part of superintendents to accept 
local responsibility for administra. 
tion or financial support of camps, 

In conclusion —This bulletin has 
not sought to provide its readers 
with an acceptable postwar policy 
on compulsory youth training. In 


some cases the majority opinions } 


may have been impressive. In many 
others, the wide differences have 
underscored the complexity of the 
problems here involved. The small 
percent of superintendents who re- 
gard compulsory military training 
as a satisfactory program—or who 
endorse any single type of compul- 
sory youth training—suggests the 
importance of thorough study and 
careful planning. Obviously, the 
choice is not between a year of com. 
pulsory military training and a re- 
turn to the prewar status of na- 
tional unpreparedness. There are 
several agencies and several kinds 
of training, voluntary as well as 
compulsory, which conceivably 
could meet the defense needs of 
postwar America. This, in turn, 
supports the majority opinion of the 
superintendents recommending 
that the decision be postponed un- 
til after the war ends—until defense 
needs are more clearly known and 
until the men now under arms can 
help to make the decision. 


Reported from the National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin, XXII (December, 


1944), 131-67. 
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RADIO IN OUR SCHOOLS: A FORECAST 





Tracy F. Tyier 


In Education 


EARS ago education left its 
Ivory Tower and moved into the 
community. Today it no longer 
deals. solely with the past; and 
when it does—as in literature, in 
history, in political science, in phi- 
losophy, in anthropology—the pri- 
mary purpose is to illuminate the 
present. For education does not con- 
sist alone of the acquisition of a 
fixed quota of facts or the develop- 
ment of an optimum number of 
skills. To be educated today is to 
be prepared for life. 

The world of 1944 is a different 
world from the one our parents 
faced when they pursued their for- 
mal education. Science and the new 
technology have built an environ- 
ment far superior to anything in the 
previous history of man. 

The primary function of the 
school is to prepare the oncoming 
generation to adjust vocationally, 
socially, morally, and in other es- 
sential ways to a dynamic society— 
one which will have changed in 
many respects even during the time 
the individual spent in school. 

It is within this frame of refer- 
ence that one approaches the prob- 
lem of the school use of radio. 

Radio is a relatively new inven- 
tion. Radio broadcasting was un- 
known 25 years ago. And there is 
good reason to believe that the 
next 25 years will bring even more 
startling developments. Frequency 


modulation is already in use. So 
is television, though on a somewhat 
less extensive scale due to economic 
and other reasons. Facsimile is also 
on its way out of the laboratory. 
And what of the ultra high fre- 
quencies? Rapid development in 
all these new areas, we are told, 
is waiting only for the end of the 
war and the release of critical ma- 
terials and manpower. 

This, then, is the situation on 
the technical side. But what of its 
educational possibilities? 

Commercial radio today is a mul- 
timillion dollar enterprise. In com- 
parison educational expenditures 
for radio seem insignificant. True, 
a number of forward - looking 
school systems (Cleveland, Chicago, 
and New York, to mention a few) 
have installed FM stations in order 
to prepare and present radio pro- 
grams for classroom use. Several 
institutions of higher education 
(Wisconsin, Ohio State, Minnesota, 
Illinois, for example) operate broad- 
casting stations for the presentation 
of educational and informational 
programs to their constituencies. 
But both groups constitute a de- 
cided minority. 

It is safe to say that in no state 
are school broadcasts used by a 
majority of the schools. The last 
survey made in Ohio (1941) re- 
vealed that approximately 700 
schools (15.1 percent) used school 
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broadcasts. Yet the same survey 
showed that approximately 2500 
schools (54.6 percent) had radio 
receiving sets. Schools having rec- 
ord-playing equipment constituted 
37.4 percent; but only 7.6 percent 
had transcription players; and only 
4.6 percent had recorders. However 
77.5 percent of the schools used 
out-of-school broadcasts. In consid- 
ering these data, it should be noted 
that Ohio probably ranks high 
among the states with respect to 
radio use. 

Why should schools make use of 
radio? What is the reason for the 
poor showing in the nation? 

Radio has become an accepted 
and almost indespensable part of 
American life. A majority of urban 
homes today possess at least one 
radio. In many states, a radio will 
be found in practically every urban 
home. Rural homes show a some- 
what smaller percentage, but even 
there the ownership figures, in all 
but a few states, are impressive. 

The advent of radio has not been 
an unmixed blessing. It has intro- 
duced many new problems. The 
advertiser has found radio a most 
effective medium for increasing 
sales. The propagandist has had lit- 
tle difficulty in molding it to his 
uses. Radio has been used effec- 


tively as an educational device, for 
the dissemination of information, 
to promote many useful activities— 
selling war bonds, assisting scrap 
drives, building morale, increasing 
production. Yes, it is practically a 
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universal medium. But intelligen 
use demands preparation at th 
listening end, if optimum results 
are to be achieved. 

None would deny the respons. 
bility of the school to teach num. 
bers so that we can keep our finan. 
cial affairs in order; to teach writ 
ing so that we can communica 
effectively with others; to teach 
good health habits so that we will 
develop strong bodies. 

Is it any less important to teach 
youth to listen, especially when the 
impact of what is heard today ha 
such far-reaching effects? Psycho 
logists tell us that people are les 
critical of things heard than of 
things read. They point out tha 
people are more amenable to sug. 
gestion when it comes through the 
spoken word rather than in written 
form. They warn us that, with re- 
spect to what they hear over the 
radio, people are less critical, les 
analytical, and more passively recep- 
tive than they would be when face 
to face with a speaker. 

Are teachers discharging _ their 
duties to the youth of Ameria 
when, in the face of such evidence, 
they either bar radio from. their 
classrooms entirely or are com 
pletely indifferent to it? Have teach 
ers no responsibility for protec: 
ting their students against such a 
powerful instrument? Pupils cat 
be taught to detect propaganda, 
false advertising, and the like. Fur 
thermore, there appears to be ample 
need for instruction along such 
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lines. A recent study showed that, 
in the main, radio commercials 
employed by advertisers to sell 
health products used statements 
which were either false or of doubt- 
ful validity. 

The problem, however, has an- 
other and equally important facet. 
If radio is so effective in selling 
products, in changing attitudes, in 
developing appreciations (as in 
music or drama), in disseminating 
information, why do so many teach- 
ers fail to recognize that it can be 
equally effective for teaching? 

Radio in the hands of a capable 
teacher can greatly enrich and moti- 
vate the work in the schoolroom. 
Many teachers have discovered that 
a single short radio program may 
convey a more realistic and lasting 
impression than hours of reading 
and in much less time. 

Young people need help in ar- 
ranging a balanced listening diet. 
They need to learn discrimina- 
tion—how to judge the good from 
the bad, the worthwhile from the 
mediocre. Does the average home 
furnish adequate guidance along 
such lines? Is this not a responsi- 
bility which the schools can and 
should discharge? 
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How can greater use of radio in 
schools be brought about? (1) In- 
creased efforts should be made to 
convince school administrators of 
the value of school radio use. (2) 
Members of the school staff and 
the citizens of the community need 
to be informed of the advantages 
radio has brought to other schools 
and can bring to their own. (3) 
More teachers need to receive in- 
struction in radio use. (4) More 
schools must be provided with radio 
either through school funds or by 
gifts. 

Our schools are inclined to re- 
flect the wishes and attitudes of 
their communities. Teachers have 
long since discovered that danger 
lies in innovations not wholeheart- 
edly supported by their school ad- 
ministrators and not thoroughly 
understood by the parents and the 
community at large. Given the 
necessary encouragement from 
these two sources, and the essential 
equipment with which to work, it 
is reasonable to suppose that radio 
will become as much a part of the 
school curriculum of tomorrow as 
is the dictionary, the encyclopedia, 
the map, or the chart a part of 
school equipment today. 


Tracy F. Tyler is Editor of the Journal of the 
Association for Education by Radio and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at the University 


of Minnesota. 


Reported from Education, 


LXV (December, 1944), 239-41. 
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CLASSROOM GUIDANCE OF PUPILS EXHIBITING 





BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Dorotny Bratton 
In the Elementary School Journal 


ah T is a well-known and deplor- 
able fact that large numbers of our 
young men have been released from 
military service because of emo- 
tional instability of one degree or 
another. It seems likely that some 
of these men, even as children, pre- 
sented patterns of behavior which 
might have been recognized as pre- 
saging trouble. 

The classroom teacher is in an 
excellent position to recognize in- 
cipient signs of emotional disturb- 
ance. Though she may lay claim to 
no psychiatric knowledge, she is in 
a position, provided she is emotion- 
ally healthy herself, to act positively 
toward safeguarding the mental 
health of her charges. There are 
several types of children who, by 
virtue of the very nature of their 
weaknesses, respond especially well 
to wise and sympathetic treatment 
and who suffer correspondingly 
when such understanding is denied 
them. 

The shy or seclusive child —The 
wise teacher will occasionally give 
a thought to the silent, brooding 
lad who never causes her a mo- 
ment’s trouble. This child is prob- 
ably trying desperately hard to 
please, largely because he fears that 
the teacher will scold him and thus 
draw unwelcome attention to him. 
In response to punishment, he is 
likely to retreat still further into a 
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shell of apparent indifference and 
to create for himself a dream world 
where he is a hero and wher 
things are rosy. Dementia praecox 
almost certainly lies in store for him 
unless wise handling causes him 
to lose some of his shyness and to 
accept something of reality. 

An instructor who recognizes the 
symptoms which the timid child 
evidences may see that he learns to 
play the harmonica in order to be 
included in the harmonica band, or 
she may so arrange matters that the 
child receives an important role in 
the next play. Furthermore, she will 
see that he does not fail in these im- 
portant undertakings. Strang’s sug- 
gestion that the shy child be taught 
something special that the other 
children do not know, in order to 
increase his selfconfidence, is advice 
that most experienced teachers have 
acted on repeatedly. Even at the ex- 
pense of the child’s academic stand- 
ing, the teacher will recommend 
that the shy pupil attend basket 
ball games rather than study in the 
library. She will provide him with 
as many opportunities as possible 
to do things with other children 
and to enjoy the companionship of 
a group; for paradoxically enough, 
one way in which an individual ac 
quires personal significance is by 
membership in an organized group. 


The aggressive child —Anothet 
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child who needs sympathetic treat- 
ment if pitfalls are to be avoided is 
the aggressive child. For the over- 
aggressive child, unless he is blessed 
with an amazingly likable nature, 
will sooner or later fall into disre- 
pute with his classmates, by reason 
of his bossiness. He simply will not 
be liked; his real friends will be 
few; and it is a well-established 
fact that being liked is good insur- 
ance against instability. 

Another danger facing the agres- 
sive pupil lies in the fact that he 
may grow to lose perspective in 
looking at himself. He may come 
to regard himself as much more 
brilliant and accomplished than he 
really is. Often the rude jolt which 
comes with a 
proves to be a very real mental haz- 
ard. The teacher who is concerned 
with preserving his mental health 
will see that he has experience in 
following as well as leading; that, 
meeting both failure and success, he 
learns to take each in his stride. 

The stubborn and _ negativistic 
child—Another who should rightly 
receive attention from the teacher 
interested in mental health is the 
stubborn child. In early childhood 
he probably had temper tantrums 
at home in order to achieve his 
ends. He may still have tantrums 
at home; elsewhere he has learned 
to regard stubbornness as more ap- 
propriate to his advancing years. 
A number of underlying causes 
may result in such behavior. If the 
cause is known, the method of 
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handling is often clearly indicated. 
It is patently absurd to nag a child 
if his problem was created by pa- 
rental nagging. The wise teacher 
will attempt td counteract any con- 
tributing cause of which she is 
aware. 

The sympathetic teacher attempts 
to teach such a child selfcontrol, 
provides opportunity for him to 
succeed at worthwhile ventures, and 
praises him generously for his suc- 
cess. The teacher is rewarded by the 
gradually lengthening time between 
attacks of stubbornness. 

The dishonest child —Dishonesty, 
particularly the sort evidenced by 
lying, often accompanies fear— 
fear of facing consequences. Thus 
a teacher who punishes a child for 
something which he has confessed 
frankly may be teaching him, and 
any of his friends who know of the 
incident, to lie in the future. A 
teacher who values directness more 
than dicipline will many times com- 
promise with her own feelings in 
order that truth may be made to 
appear more desirable than false- 
hood. 

In the case of almost any other 
sort of wrongdoing the child can 
later correct his error, but that is not 
so easily the case with lying. An 
uneasy conscience or a sense of 
guilt is recognized by psycholo- 
gists as being one of the greatest 
threats to emotional stability, and 
a wise teacher will not permit the 
falsehood to be spoken if she can 
help it. If she senses it coming, she 
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will say, “Don’t tell me now. Think 
it over, and I know you will decide 
you want to tell the truth.” If a 
falsehood has already been told, she 
will make it as easy as possible for 
a child to retrace his steps without 
loss of prestige, perhaps helping 
him by saying, “Let’s go back and 
start all over again and get it 
straight. I know you are in a tight 
spot, but I also know you want to 
do the right thing.” 

Many of the statements just made 
about lying apply also to stealing, 
a kindred form of dishonesty. It 
must never be forgotten that steal- 
ing is caused, and the wise teacher 
will search for the cause and will 
attempt to rectify it. In one year 
there were only two known cases 
of theft in a certain junior high 
school. Both culprits were girls, 
overage and underprivileged, who 
took money in order to buy silk 
hose in one case and cosmetics in 
the other! The wise teacher, con- 
cerned more with guarding the 
girls’ mental health than with 
guarding material possessions, reads 
in the little drama the implicit 
tragedy, wins the girls’ confidence, 
and is instrumental in finding them 
part-time work in order that they 
may earn money for the things 
that they “need.” 

A dishonest child need not neces- 
sarily become a dishonest adult. 
It often remains with his teacher 
to decide which path he will take. 

The impertinent child—There 
is a commonly expressed generali- 
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zation to the effect that no child js 
ever rude unless an adult is firs 
rude to him. If a teacher is courte. 
ous and uses tact in speaking with 
a pupil, the child can nearly always 
be relied on to respond in like fash. 
ion. The child who has been al 
lowed at home to be rude and un. 
gentlemanly may at first try to 
speak at school the only language 
that he knows. If he is unfortunate 
enough to have a teacher lacking in 
tact, there will be, from the first, 
a battle royal or, at best, a pro 
nounced tension. 

A teacher who realizes the impor. 
tance of a courteous manner in 
making and keeping friends will 
deal with the child in as quietly 
tactful a manner as possible. The 
child may respond to the very nov- 
elty of the treatment. He probably 
wants very much to be accepted 
socially, and the teacher can use the 
many social facilities of the school 
to aid her in smoothing down the 
rough corners. More important, she 
will recall that courtesy comes (lit- 
erally and figuratively) from the 
heart, and she will attempt to dis 
cover why her pupil is so embit- 
tered as to want to fight back with 
the only weapon he knows. 

The lazy child—A \arge share of 
the consideration of the teacher in- 
terested in mental hygiene must of 
necessity go to the lazy child. The 
poor teacher simply dubs the child 
lazy and gives him failing marks or 
nags him into doing a minimum of 
work. But the teacher who desires 
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to help the child build a sound 
foundation for the future attempts 
to discover the reason for the child’s 
laziness. A  doctor’s examination 
might reveal ill health. Placing the 
child in another grade might pro- 
vide him with interesting work 
which he could do. If the child en- 
joys the attention which falls to his 
lot when he does his lessons poorly 
or not at all, the teacher might min- 
gle a little wholesome neglect of 
work poorly done with generous ap- 
proval for that well done. Knowing 
the normal child’s zest for doing, 
one course she would not follow: 
she would not label the child lazy 
and proceed to forget him. 

The truant—There is good evi- 
dence to show that there is a high 
positive correlation between truancy 
in school and a later criminal career. 
The unwise teacher is very severe 
with the truant, for she regards 
voluntary absence as a direct affront 
to her personal authority. In her 
dealings with the truant, she usu- 
ally antagonizes him, thus widen- 
ing the breach already existing be- 
tween them and often challenging 
him to repeat the offense, which he 
obligingly does! She manages to 
get him to hate school and to hate 
all authority. The teacher interested 
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in the pupil’s mental health, how- 
ever, knows that his truancy shows 
the school’s failure to reach one boy. 
In a recent investigation made 
among New York City’s one and 
a quarter million pupils, the inter- 
esting fact came to light that the 
number of times that illness was 
claimed as an excuse for absence 
steadily increased with the age of 
the absentee. From the medical 
point of view, we should have ex- 
pected a steady decrease. The wise 
teacher shoulders her portion of the 
blame heroically and attempts to 
adjust the curriculum to the needs 
of the truant. A child will attend 
school if he feels that school has 
enough to offer him. The teacher 
will see that the school does offer 
him the things he needs, and, even 
though he may be years overage, 
he will attend gladly if it is made 
genuinely worth his while to do so. 
The list of types of children need- 
ing sympathetic treatment might be 
extended endlessly, but an investi- 
gation of the needs of children who 
are seclusive, aggressive, stubborn, 
dishonest, impertinent, lazy, or 
truant will show how wide is the 
field in which work may be done 
effectively by the sympathetic and 
understanding teacher. 


Dorothy Bratton is Supervisor of Elementary 
Education in the Mattoon, Illinois, public 
Reported from 
School Journal, XLV (January, 1945), 286- 
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E OARDS of education are 
usually elected by the people, in 
conformity with our democratic 
ideals, for the purpose of expressing 
the people’s judgment in the oper- 
ation of the schools and for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing that the pro- 
gram of public education in the 
community will meet the needs of 
democratic living and democratic 
control. The most important re- 
sponsibility of the board is the selec- 
tion of a competent, healthy, crea- 
tive, well-educated, growing staff of 
teachers to provide the type of teach- 
ing-learning situation which will 
result in maximum growth for all 
engaged in the teaching-learning 
experience. 

The generally approved proce- 
dure is to have the board select the 
best qualified administrator it can 
afford, concentrate all authority and 
responsibility in him, and expect 
him to initiate and carry out all 
policies and legislative acts of the 
board. The place of the professional 
staff in the school system has been 
left largely to the administrator and 
teacher participation has received 
scant consideration. 

A recent study of administrative 
practices reveals a fundamental 
fallacy in this point of view and 
practice. This fallacy lies in the 
fact that one of the chief responsi- 
bilities of the board of education 
(namely, to provide a situation con- 
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ducive to maximum growth fo 
all engaged in the teaching-learning 
experience) is not achieved by the 
concentration of power and author. 
ity in the administrative head of the 
school. On the contrary, the great. 
est growth is likely to occur in thos 
situations in which teachers them 
selves have a very definite part in 
planning, inquiry, determination of 
policy, and in devising plans of 
action to achieve purposes arising 
out of mutual cooperation. 
Soards of education should ¢ 
lect administrators who are willing 
and capable of being servants rather 
than masters of their colleagues in 
the sense that they are continuous 
sources of stimulation toward 
growth. Boards should select men 
and women who conceive of their 
task as being that of coordinator 
of the ideas and procedures init: 
ated by the staff through coopera 
tive effort. They should select ad- 
ministrators who can and will come 
to the board of education with pro 
posals which are the results of the 
consensus of the best judgment of 
the entire teaching staff rather than 
select men who will come to the 
board with proposals which are the 
suggestions of the administratos 
only. 
The one most important criterion 
by which a board of education 
should judge the work of an a¢ 
ministrator is found in this ques 
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tion: “Have the teachers and chil- 
dren who have been associated with 
him grown?” 

The contrasts between school 
systems which are administered by 
men or women who tell their work- 
ers what to do and those in which 
decisions are made by consensus 
are marked—marked in teachers’ 
attitudes, in their own sense of per- 
sonal worth, in their conception of 
the professional role and in their 
readiness to develop the curriculum 
to meet the needs of individual chil- 
dren. When teachers and adminis- 
trators pool their experience, the re- 
sultant is usually a more practical 
and broadened outlook for both. 

In many cases administrators will 
object to the proposals made above, 
and these objections usually fall in- 
to one of six classifications: 

The administrators, not teachers, 
are held responsible by the board. 
This is based on the assumption 
that the administrator is employed 
for the purpose of initiating plans 
of action and policies. If this is 
true the board of education virtu- 
ally takes the position that it is 
merely a “rubber stamping” body. 
If this is not so, it means that the 
board expects cooperative planning 
on the part of the administrator and 
the board. It is seldom that a board 
would be willing to admit that the 
power to make plans should be 
lodged in one person. The adminis- 
trator who goes to his board with a 
plan of action based on the delibera- 
tion of his entire staff goes with a 
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far more effective and powerful in- 
strument than the one who goes 
with his own private plan of action. 

It would appear, then, that the 
chief causes of the first objection 
are, in reality, fear on the part of 
the administrator that his own 
status might be questioned and lack 
of faith in the ability of his staff. 

The second objection is that the 
administrator should set up the 
goals because he can “view the prob- 
lems from the broad point of view.” 
To take this position is to say that 
the point of view of the adminis- 
trator should be accepted by all the 
workers. Such procedure eventually 
leads to dissatisfaction, distrust, dull- 
ing of intellegence, and deep-rooted 
emotional conflicts. 

If, on the other hand, the admin- 
istrator admits emerging teacher 
growth is a common goal of all 
those who are engaged in directing 
learning, he is forced to admit that 
experience and participation in dis- 
covering goals, devising plans of ac- 
tion, and setting up programs to 
evaluate plans is a right to which 
every participant is entitled. 

Objection two is based on a feel- 
ing of superiority which is rooted 
in the desire to maintain status. 

A third objection is that efficiency 
is imperiled by cooperation. The 
basic assumption here is that effi- 
ciency is a universal value of an 
absolute nature. But schools are pri- 
marily agencies to produce growth; 
and growth in the area of use of in- 
telligence to solve problems necessi- 





tates participation in the solution of 
problems. If the administrator as- 
sumes that he can visualize the final 
goals, that he can reorganize the cur- 
riculum, that his plans must be en- 
forced — intelligence of workers 
plays a negligible part, and the ef- 
fect is likely to be disastrous for our 
democratic value of the use of intel- 
ligence in problem solving. 

A fourth objection is that the ad- 
ministrator is an expert and that 
his judgment is much more likely 
to be valid. Unquestionably, admin- 
istrators have become, by and large, 
more able to attack many educa- 
tional problems than some class- 
room teachers. But the basic cause 
of this lies in the fact that they have 
participated more: they are given 
greater and more opportunities to 
attend professional meetings; they 
belong to more organizations; they 
have engaged in cooperative plan- 
ning with boards of education. In 
fact, if they are experts it is quite 
likely that they are because of the 
techniques of cooperative partici- 
pation which they would deny 
those who work with them. 

The fifth objection offered is that 
when cooperative planning is the 
basis of policy making there is 
really nothing left for the adminis- 
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stration to do. This objection js 
without basis. The trouble is that 
administrators who make this ob 
jection are not satisfied with merely 
administering plans of action; they 
want to devise them as well. 
The sixth objection is that coop 
erative planning leads to bureauc- 
racy rather than to democratic ac. 
tion. If a teacher committee func. 
tions as an autonomous unit, there 
might develop a form of bureauc 
If, on the other hand, a 
teacher committee studies a particu- 
lar problem and submits its find- 
ings to the group for action, the 
procedure is not bureaucratic. 


racy. 


In summary, the objections seem 
to be explained primarily by these 
attitudes: (1) lack of faith in 
teachers as coworkers; (2) fear of 
incompetency on the part of objec. 
tors; (3) compensation mechanisms 
to preserve status; and (4) lack of 
understanding of the growth aspect 
of democratic controls. 

Today the ways of democracy are 
being threatened and will be per- 
petuated only if they prove their 
effectiveness. Persons in adminis 
trative and supervisory positions 
have it within their power to exem- 
plify the basic democratic processes 
for those who are guiding children. 


C. A. Weber is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Connecticut. Re- 
ported from Educational Leadership, II (De- 


cember, 1944), 118-23. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN CRITICAL READING 





WrituraM KorrmMeyer 


In the School Review 


ln an attempt to find a solu- 
tion to the reading problem in the 
St. Louis, Missouri, schools, effort 
has been made, in an extended in- 
service training program, to identify 
and to describe the stages or areas of 
developmental reading skills with- 
out regard to the grade placement 
of children. The purpose of this ef- 
fort is, of course, to adjust reading 
activities and materials to individ- 
ual differences in the wide range 
of ability in reading which is to be 
found in most classrooms. This dis- 
cussion is concerned with critical 
reading, as contrasted with assimi- 
lative, recreational, or locational 
reading, and describes efforts in St. 
Louis to provide classroom activ- 
ities to develop this ability. 

By the term “critical reading 
skills’ is meant those skills in 
which the reader projects his own 
judgments, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions into juxtaposition with the 
reading material. It is essentially 
the highest and most complex form 
of reading. Critical reading is dif- 
ferentiated from assimilative read- 
ing in that the latter enables the 
reader to receive the ideas conveyed 
on the printed page, to understand 
them, and to make them his own. 
Critical reading involves additional 
mental activity, and can be achieved 
only after the assimilative type of 
skill has been obtained. 


The need for training in critical 


reading requires no elaborate expo- 
sition. Educational programs have 
often been largely concerned with 
furnishing abundant subject matter 
to think about rather than direct- 
ing attention to the process itself. 

The power of newspapers in in- 
fluencing political opinion, the re- 
sponse of the public to movie and 
radio programs, the returns obtained 
by magazine advertisers all indicate 
the need for critical reading and 
thinking. If the functioning of a 
democracy is effective in proportion 
to the number of citizens who ana- 
lyze and think objectively about the 
verbiage with which they are del- 
uged, then educators may well view 
with proverbial alarm and point 
with less complacent pride to their 
educational products, many of 
whom too often conclude all con- 
troversy with the schoolboy’s irref- 
utable argument: “But the book 
says so.” 

In the St. Louis experiments with 
various materials to provide a sim- 
ple approach to the area of critical 
reading at the upper elementary- 
school level, we have found three 
units to be especially serviceable. 
One is on propaganda analysis, one 
on the reading of newspaper edito- 
rials, and one on the interpretation 
of newspaper cartoons. 

The seven basic propaganda tech- 
niques or types, as identified several 
years ago by the Institute for Prop- 
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aganda Analysis, were described to 
the students. Work books consist- 
ing merely of large numbered en- 
velopes containing advertisements 
in current magazines were used be- 
cause of the comparatively brief 
text which accompanies the usual 
advertisement illustrations. Each 
workbook contained at least one 
sample of each of the seven prop- 
aganda types. The students were in- 
structed to identify the kind of 
propaganda used in each example, 
and were furnished guide shects. 
These guide sheets identified and 
gave examples of the various kinds 
of propaganda: 

1. Bad names (slacker, skin dis- 
ease, soggy, itching, foot odor). 

2. Glad names (truth, freedom, 
honor, liberty, justice). 

3. Transfer. The method by 
which the writer tells us or reminds 
us of something which we admire 
and then about something which 
he wants us to admire. 

4. The testimonial. This method 
like the transfer 
method. In the testimonial the prop- 
agandist gets some well-known per- 
son to say that he likes or does not 
like something. If we like such a 
person, we often want to like what 
he likes or hate what he hates. If 
we do this, we do not look carefully 
for evidence, nor do we think for 
ourselves. 

5. Plain folks. This is a method 
used especially by politicians, busi- 
nessmen, and even ministers to win 
our confidence by appearing to be 
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people like ourselves —just plain 
folks. That is why candidates for 
office like to become known as “the 
workingman’s friend.” That is why 
many companies advertise over the 
radio by having hillbilly songs and 
Hoosier comedians. 

6. Stacking the cards. In this 
method the propagandist does not 
give us the full truth. He may ty 
to direct all of our attention to one 
detail and keep it from the rest, 
He may omit many important facts, 
He makes the unreal appear real 
and the real appear unreal. 

7. The band wagon. This is a 
method to make us follow the 
crowd. The idea is “everybody's 
doing it.” 

This work in propaganda anal- 
ysis has been found to be unusu- 
ally interesting for children who 
have adequate command of the as- 
similative reading skills. The ad- 
vertising materials needed for the 
unit ‘are, of course, available in dis 
carded magazines, and a plentiful 
supply continues to appear each 
week. Teachers will find it conven- 
ient to type answer keys for the 
separate envelopes in order to fa 
cilitate the checking of answers. 

Reading Editorials. Another 
source of reading material which 
can readily be presented in a mat- 
ner to stimulate critical thinking by 
students is the editorial pages of lo 
cal newspapers. The teacher scans 
the pages for editorials dealing with 
subjects that show promise of at 
least several weeks of interest. Many 
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ACTIVITIES IN 


of the editorials discuss municipal, 
state, national, and international 
problems of permanent significance. 
These items are then cut out and 
mounted in a durable folder for 
class use. 

The editorial, because some writ- 
ers employ a difficult style or allude 
to personages or events about which 
children’ know little or nothing, 
must be annotated by the teacher to 
make it meaningful. On the oppo- 
site page of the folder is typed the 
silent-reading exercise in the form 
of questions to be answered by the 
pupil. Some of these questions may 
be assimilative in nature (that is, 
the answers to the questions may 
be found in the editorial text), but 
always included is a question, or 
several questions, which are calcu- 
lated to induce on the part of the 
reader a judgment based on his own 
experience or on his own reason- 
ing. 

When such materials lose their 
quality of timeliness, they are dis- 
carded. The assembling of such 
booklets in quantity is sometimes 
a laborious task, but, after the book- 
lets are put into use, their mainte- 
nance does not require much ef- 
fort. 

Interpretation of cartoons. An- 
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other classroom activity in the area 
of critical reading may be devel- 
oped in the interpretation of politi- 
cal and scoial cartoons in newspa- 
pers which are provocative of logi- 
cal reasoning and analysis. It must 
be understood that such material 
must be selected discriminatingly, 
with an eye for issues which in- 
volve genuine problems of objective 
thinking. Some cartoons do not 
make thinking necessary. As many 
cartoons are based on the assump- 
tion that the reader has a wide back- 
ground of information, we have pro- 
vided, with simple vocabulary, the 
background necessary for intelli- 
gent interpretation. The cartoons, 
with interpretation and 
questions, are kept in folders like 
the editorials. 

While we have not been able to 


together 


measure gains at this time, we feel 
that we are providing our superior 
readers a type of reading activity 
which is better adjusted to their 
needs than is further repetition of 
training in the assimilative reading 
which they have mastered. We may 
also report that for such readers 
these materials are highly stimulat- 
ing and that the pupils work at the 
exercises with enthusiasm and in- 
terest. 


William Kottmeyer is Assistant Professor at 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Reported from the School Review, LIl (No- 
vember, 1944), 557-64. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND BETTER CITIZENSHIP 





Eruinc M. Hunt 


In Social Education 


J) uRING recent months two 
university presidents and at least one 
high-ranking army officer have 
charged that modern education, re- 
sponding to Progressive Education 
influence, produces bad citizens or 
bad soldiers. Too much freedom and 
selfexpression, too little attention to 
“fundamentals” and discipline, and 
too much vocational or specialized 
education are specifically blamed. 
The charges are of interest to all 
educators and to teachers in all 
fields; they certainly raise issues 
central to our school program of 
civic education. 

One of the critics is President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, who directed his 
criticism especially toward voca- 
tional education and lax training in 
homes and schools. He also declared 
that no more reactionary influence 
has come into education than that 
which is oddly described as Pro- 
gressive Education. President But- 
ler’s remedy, so far as colleges at 
least are concerned, is reversion to 
liberal education and against pre- 
mature vocational education; “our 
constant aim must be men and not 
machines.” For the curriculum of 
the schools Dr. Butler made no 
specific recommendation. 

Similarly President Robert G. 
Sproul of the University of Cali- 
fornia, was critical of the elective 
system in colleges, of vocational edu- 
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cation, and college neglect of Amer- 
ican democracy. A year earlier paral- 
lel charges were related to experi- 
ences of the Armed Forces with 
graduates of schools and colleges in 
the present war. Major General Nor- 
man T. Kirk, surgeon general of 
the Army, was reported by the As. 
sociated Press to have said the “Men 
who as children were allowed much 
freedom and selfexpression are no 
good as soldiers and are the first to 
crack up under strain. . . . [He] 
blamed on modern schools the lack 
of improvement in bringing up of 
children.” 

These are only a few of the state- 
ments appearing in the last 1% 
month period. But they come from 
eminent and responsible sources. 
They were widely circulated and 
they have not been, and will not be, 
rare and isolated utterances. Insofar 
as they relate to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and to higher edu- 
cation as it is likely to develop, the 
statements show little understanding 
either of changes that have come 
and that will continue to come 
in the school and college popula- 
tion, or of the purposes and status 
of Progressive Education in the 
schools. Several specific questions 
which follow need to be answered. 

What is Progressive Education? 
Progressive Education means pretty 
much what anyone wants it to mean. 
For most individuals it is a general 
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point of view rather than a specific 
set of principles and practices. For 
some it represents anything that 
they believe to be good in education. 
For others it is, just as simply, any- 
thing bad or objectionable in edu- 
cation. Even within the Progressive 
Education Association there has been 
wide divergence of opinion and 
practice. 

In 1938, reviewing its influence 
through 20 years, the PEA claimed 
that it had brought more pupil par- 
ticipation in planning individual and 
group work; more investigation by 
pupils; more opportunity to follow 
special interests; greater use of the 
community; more careful evalua- 
tion of teaching; stimulation of cre- 
ative impulses; more opportunity for 
expression in various forms; and a 
freer, more “functional” curriculum. 
So far as criticism of results is 
concerned, it must also be observed 
that few indeed have been the 
schools, and relatively few the teach- 
ers, that have committed themselves 
the kind of program implied by 
the PEA platform and list of in- 
fluences. 

Is progressive education responst- 
ble for the specific weaknesses to 
the extent that they actually exist, 
pointed out by the critics of modern 
education? Most schools have re- 
mained far more “traditional” than 
“progressive.” In all but a few 
schools curriculums have remained 
fixed. Subjects, textbooks, and tests 
of information and of content mas- 
tery have been maintained. Disci- 
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pline and classroom procedures have 
continued formal. Special interests 
have found more recognition out- 
side than in classes. Community 
contacts have remained few. To 
such general criticisms as have been 
quoted earlier, proponents of pro- 
gressive education could retort that 
neglect rather than adoption of their 
principles and practices is responsi- 
ble for shortcomings; that progres- 
sive education can scarcely be held 
accountable for weaknesses in pro- 
grams that it has not influenced. On 
the other hand the Eight-Year Study 
of the PEA demonstrated that, in 
selected schools where PEA princi- 
ples were applied, the results, as 
carefully evaluated by both high 
schools and colleges, were excellent. 

If progressive education is not 
responsible, what are the causes of 
such weaknesses? How are the weak- 
nesses to be attacked? Critics of 
modern education who demand a 
return to a classical curriculum and 
emphasis on intellectual discipline 
ignore the fact that the school popu- 
lation has expanded to include prac- 
tically all the children of all the peo- 
ple. Secondary as well as elementary 
pupils are no longer a select group 
of high-ability students looking for- 
ward to entering a liberal-arts col- 
lege. As enrolments have jumped, 
an ever larger proportion of children 
and youth come to the schools and 
even to the colleges with little aca- 
demic interest or ability. Many are 
unable to learn effectively through 
long-established methods and ma- 
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terials. Many come from homes and 
sections where environmental in- 
fluences are bad. Many bring physi- 
cal and social as well as mental han- 
dicaps to the schools; for them ef- 
fective learning may require prior 
attention to personal problems that 
were once the primary concern of 
parents and homes rather than of 
schools and teachers. 

American society and American 
education are committed to the ful- 
lest possible development of each 
individual. The new school popula- 
tion cannot be turned away, and it 
cannot be neglected at any level of 
education. The schools should help 
to develop good manners and good 
morals. But they cannot do it alone, 
and they have little way of influenc- 
ing many homes and environments 
where bad manners and bad morals 
cancel influence. Schools should re- 
duce juvenile delinquency. But they 
cannot do so alone, no matter how 
excellent their precept or the ex- 
amples they provide. In fact, if the 
deplorable conditions to which 
Presidents Butler and Sproul call at- 
tention are to be attacked, the strat- 
egy must follow exactly the lines 
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laid down by progressives; capital 
ize any interest that can be discov. 
ered, study individuals, adapt to 
their capacities, work with the home 
and community, and develop as fully 
as possible the initiative and re. 
sponsibility of the individuals. 

There is nothing in this program 
that necessitates or implies depriving 
the child of his intellectual, social, 
and spiritual inheritance. There is 
nothing in the program that reduces 
discipline in manners and morals. 

The charges relating to the Army 
are interesting. The graduates of 
progressive schools whom the writer 
knows have not cracked; most have 
adjusted well to military life and 
advanced rapidly. And those men 
whom he knows who have dis 
charges based on some form of psy- 
choneurosis happen to be graduates 
of schools where rigid discipline was 
maintained. 

With the attacks on and the de 
fense of progressive education we 
need not necessarily be involved. But 
with progressive education as good 
education, or effort better to dis- 
charge school responsibilities, we 
are very much concerned. 


Erling M. Hunt is Editor of Social Educa- 
cation and a member of the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University. Reported from Social 
Education, VII (December, 1944), 339-42. 
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HELPING CHILDREN UNDERSTAND WHY THEY 


BEHAVE AS THEY DO 
Dorotuy W. BarucH 


In Childhood Education 


NM ISS ANDREWS stood above 
Tina watching the swift, unhesitant 
crayon strokes. With nine-year-old 
sureness Tina had made a nine- 
year-old come to life on the paper, 
with great round, blobby tears 
streaming from her eyes to the floor. 
In one hand the picture-child held 
what was unmistakably a fashion- 
able woman’s hat; in the other hand 
what was equally unmistakably a 
knife. Only, peculiarly, the knife 
had been plunged into the brim 
of the hat, tearing a great gash 
neatly across. 

Miss Andrews shuddered. 

Tina looked up, shifted from one 
foot to the other, giggled nervously. 
Half apologetically and half in ex- 
planation she muttered, “You see, 
the girl took her mother’s best hat 
and cut it up with a knife,” and 
then more defiantly, “and she took 
her jewelry too and threw it in the 
Oram... 

“Only I don’t see the jewelry,” 
said Miss Andrews, for the moment 
off guard. Quickly, however, she 
caught herself. “Tina,” she was gen- 
tly reproachful, “that’s not a nice 
picture. Don’t you think you'd bet- 
ter put it in the wastebasket and 
start all over? I know you can do 
much nicer things.” 

Into the wastebasket went Tina’s 
picture and with it her attempt to 
share what was wrong inside her 


heart. This was Monday and last 
Saturday her mother had walked 
out on her father, taking Tina 
along. All she knew was that she 
wasn’t going to be with her beloved 
daddy any more and that there was 
a hard ache inside her and a feeling 
of bitter blame against her mother 
who, she felt vaguely, had made 
this thing happen. 

Then the recess bell rang. On 
her slow walk across the play- 
ground, Tina chewed her handker- 
chief and twisted it into a hard coil. 
George Washington Carver Thomp- 
son walked beside her, his dark face 
wonderingly intent on the length- 
ening twist of wet cloth. 

And then, all at once, for no im- 
mediate reason, Tina turned on him 
and cried, “You go away, George 
Washington, ’cause I don’t want 
any dirty nigger following me 
around.” 

What Miss Andrews did to Tina 
is typical of what many well-inten- 
tioned adults inadvertently do to 
many children. It is typical even of 
our own practices with children and 
of what happened to us when we 
were very young. But, most impor- 
tant, it is also part and parcel of one 
of the most destructive problems 
threatening America today. 

If we wish to see its implications, 
we must look behind and beyond its 
external aspects. We must try to see 
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what Miss Andrews was doing to 
the inner Tina—and to the emo- 
tions that motivate behavior and 
that drive people on. 

Obviously, she was encouraging 
Tina to lie about her feelings. She 
was encouraging her to deny what 
her real feelings were and to pretend 
to have others which she did not 
have. Tina, being open and sensi- 
tive, had gotten the unspoken emo- 
tion behind Miss Andrews’ spoken 
phrases. And in consequence she 
had felt—not in so many words 
but in essence: “The feelings I’ve 
shown must be horrible. I mustn’t 
have such feelings anymore. I must 
stop hating my mother. I must stop 
being angry at her for not loving 
my father. When I throw my pic- 
ture away, I'll throw all such feel- 
ings away with it. Then they won’t 
be in me any more... ” 

But feelings have a way of cling- 
ing to the crevices of the mind. 
Denial does little good. In fact it 
does harm because, once denied, 
emotions are no longer subject to di- 
rection or control. After all, a person 
cannot manage a thing that he 
claims is nonexistent. 

But emotions also have a way of 
not staying down. They create anx- 
iety and discomfort until—in an 
attempt to gain relief from their 
pressure — the person has to find 
a way of letting them out. He is 
then in a predicament. If he lets 
them out directly and_ straight- 
forwardly, he will automatically 
have to look at them and regain 
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awareness of them. And this will 
bring back the original guilt and 
pain. 

There is a way, however, of han- 
dling the matter so that the person 
can at one and the same time keep 
from facing the guilt-producing 
feelings and yet provide outlet for 
them. He can let them out if they 
are displaced onto some other ob- 
ject instead of onto the original one 
that contributed to his fear and 
shame. He remains quite unaware, 
however, of the transformation that 
has taken place. 

This is just what Tina did. She 
had learned that hostility toward a 
parent is unforgivable in our 
society but that hostility to various 
minority groups is quite in order, 
at least in part of society. So she had 
disguised bitterness toward her 
mother into prejudicial animosity 
and had displaced it onto George 
Washington Carver Thompson. 

The first years are the most cru- 
cial ones in the development of emo- 
tional living as well as in other 
phases of health and growth. If life 
seems too hard during these years, 
hostility to parents is generated, but 
it must be hidden and disguised 
and displaced as a person grows. 
Prejudice and discrimination are 
well-worn and accepted routes for 
releasing such hostility and we 
see—when we dare look —how 
repeatedly these routes are used 
and in what widespread fashion. 
But those who use these routes 
remain blind to why they use them. 














Whatever makes a child feel in- 
secure, unloved and unbelonging 
or whatever makes him feel in- 
adequate and unable to achieve— 
these are the things that produce 
animosity and resentment. A recent 
comment by an eminent anthropol- 
ogist explains the cruelty and sadism 
of the Japanese character as an out- 
growth, in part at least, of the harsh 
and too early toilet training they 
have undergone. Bowel training is 
started when children are four 
months old. Neuro-muscularly the 
body is not ready for successful con- 
trol until approximately eight 
months of age. Such demands are 
followed by pain and strain and a 
sense of inadequacy and defeat. 
Life becomes hard and the desire 
to hit out in return grows apace. 

Reports by a group of well 
known social scientists show simi- 
larly how harsh treatment and over- 
demands in the German family 
contributed to the acceptance of the 
Hitler regime. Hostility to the too 
stern father who demanded more 
than the child could achieve could 
be disguised and displaced with 
nation-wide sanction, first on the 
Jews and, later, into war. 

What has happened in Japan and 
Germany is not so different from 
what is happening here in America. 
Our children are not immune from 
overdemands and strain and defeat. 
We must no longer let the connec- 
tion escape us between the hard- 
ships that children endure and the 
widespread incidence of scapegoat- 
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ing and intolerance — as well as of 
delinquency and crime and other 
kinds of unreasoning conflict be- 
tween individuals and groups — in 
this country today. 

But to get back to Tina. When 
Tina murmured, “The girl took 
her mother’s hat and cut it up with 
a knife,” the one thing and the only 
thing Miss Andrews needed to real- 
ize was that Tina was in trouble. 
She could have shown that she 
wanted to understand and to help. 
The simple and great fact of her 
sympathy would have communi- 
cated itself to Tina. She would have 
been more able to bring her feelings 
to light. 

It is so easy and so devastating, 
all at one and the same time, to lose 
from sight the negative emotions 
that make people behave as they do. 
It is so much more promising and 
hopeful, not only for them but for 
the world, if individuals can keep 
these emotions in full view and not 
come to a place where they are at 
one and the same moment blind to 
them and yet propelled by them. 
Only as people remain aware of 
their emotions can they even at- 
tempt to give them direction. 

The problem in education is to 
help children to bring their real 
feelings out directly — focused on 
their original object and in undis- 
guised form—but expressed in 
such a way that they create no 
actual harm. If the negative feelings 
are to be cured or lessened, they 
must come out and keep coming 
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out instead of piling up inside. The 
major qualification in regard to 
feelings, if cure is to come, is that 
they must be poured out to a sympa- 
thetic and understanding person. 
Otherwise the person pouring them 
out becomes afraid and withdraws 
once more into hiding them. 

As a person lets out to another 
who remains sympathetic and lov- 
ing, the ugly feelings lessen. Those 
which remain can then be more 
readily controlled. It is as if the let- 
ting out of disturbed feelings had 
cleared space which could then be 
filled with a finer sort. And so the 
teacher who is willing and ready to 
accept a child’s feelings no matter 
how negative or “bad” or ugly, is 
the teacher who helps the child to 
face his own feelings and through 
such facing to grasp why he behaves 
as he does. 

Her job, though, is not one of 
handing out long explanations. It 
is rather a matter of concretely and 
realistically meeting Johnny’s mean- 
ness with him, of tolerating it, and 
of loving him all the same. Johnny 
hits Susie and his teacher accepts 
the feelings that are obviously there. 
Seeing that he is irritable and ag- 
gressive she may say, sympatheti- 
cally, “I know how it feels to feel 
mean inside. Perhaps you'd like to 
come and tell me more about it.” 
As the feelings come out, Johnny 
feels relieved. Since his teacher does- 
n’t think his feelings are too bad to 
acknowledge, he needn’t either. He 
can look squarely at them. At least 
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he is in a position to handle his be- 
havior. Once again, he has learned 
through doing — through the actual 
and concrete experiences he has had. 
He understands why he behaves as 
he does. He understands not be- 
cause the teacher has told him about 
it but because he has told her. 

The core of the whole process 
rests on the teacher’s continuous lov. 
ing acceptance of children’s feelings, 
no matter what they are. 

Each reader who is a teacher 
needs to take stock, honestly and 
clearly, of what she, herself, does 
and feels in relation to the matter 
at hand. For we all encourage chil- 
dren to deny their feelings, just as 
we had the same thing done to us 
when we were small. No wonder it 
is hard not to look at feelings in 
children which you've always 
looked away from in yourself. ... 
But you can do better now that you 
are aware. 

Fortunately, opportunities to bring 
out. feelings can be arranged 
for in any period during the day 
that is not a period for correct-an- 
swers-only. If the children are paint- 
ing or drawing or carrying on dra- 
matic play or talking with you, then 
the chances are many. “This is your 
time,” you may say, “to tell about 
yourself and your feelings in your 
very own way. Perhaps you'd like 
to show me about things that have 
made you feel mad or that have 
made you feel shy or silly or afraid 
or about the time you felt meanest 
or most awfully ashamed.” 
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“But why,” you may still feel im- 
pelled to insert to yourself at this 
point, “why should we keep focus- 
ing on the negative feelings?” Be- 
cause those are the very feelings 
you don’t want children to lose sight 
of as long as they are there. For they 
will then be beyond their control. 

“But why not focus on positive 
feelings, too?” Of course, you can. 
But if you emphasize them too 
much the children may feel that you 
value them more highly than the 
negative ones and may try then to 
please you by giving you the happy, 
beautiful, and lovely things only. 
And this is not what you want. For 
the happier feelings have a million 
places where they can be comfort- 
ably expressed dozens of times a 
day and with dozens of people. 
Besides which, they are not the ones 
that make trouble in the world. It’s 
the negative ones that do and that 
need special handling. 

If and when you start this special 
handling, however, and when your 
children see how understanding you 
are, they may assume that they can 
go “hog wild.” This will be proof 
that you have gained their confi- 
dence. It then becomes simple 
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Dorothy W. Baruch, author of Parents Can 
Be People, is now engaged in writing a new 
book on race problems, lecturing for Clare- 
mont Colleges, and conducting a group ther- 
U.S.O. Reported from 
Childhood Education, 
1944), 148-155. 





enough to let them know that some 
kinds of actions are not permissible 
even though all kinds of feelings 
are. It then becomes simple enough 
to say, for instance, “No slugging 
at Bobby with the hammer, mister! 
You can find another way of show- 
ing me about those mean feelings. 
You might like to write about what 
you want to doto Bobby instead. . .” 
But notice, please — you have still 
not stopped the bringing out of the 
negative feelings in undisguised 
form, nor have you changed their 
object. You have simply pointed out 
the fact that actual physical hurt to 
someone in the process of letting 
out is not permissible even though 
any and all feelings are. You have 
stopped certain kinds of action but 
you have not curtailed the feelings 
behind them. You couldn’t stop the 
feelings even if you tried. 

As you are willing to let children 
be honest about the small feelings, 
they will become brave enough 
often to be honest about the larger 
ones. In the process they will learn 
to handle the various feelings inside 
them straightforwardly and without 
disguise and in a manner that cre- 
ates no actual harm. 
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ARE WE EDUCATING OUR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN? 


Jean CurisTIE 


In Midland Schools 


W HAT is being done in the 
Iowa elementary schools toward the 
care of their handicapped pupils?In 
towns of four thousand inhabitants 
there are, on the average, 30 to 40 
elementary-school pupils with IQ’s 
of 80 or below, six to eight with 
IQ’s of 70 or below, and possibly a 
few physically or emotionally handi- 
capped. What is the responsibility 
of the schools to these pupils? Will 
the traditional curriculum educate 
them for the life they are to lead? 

During the past year an investi- 
gation was made of the provisions 
available for the handicapped chil- 
dren in the Iowa public schools in 
cities of 4000 or more inhabitants. 
(A handicapped child was defined 
as one who could not for some rea- 
son profit from ordinary classroom 
instruction.) Of 62 cities contacted, 
chiefly by questionnaire, 57 re- 
sponded, with 24 reporting an ac- 
tive program at present. 

Fourteen cities are making use 
of an ungraded or opportunity 
room, the room usually being in a 
regular elementary building with 
the pupils having more or less con- 
tact with normal children. Four 
cities have set aside an entire build- 
ing or department where the chil- 
dren maintain a complete school 
program in their own building. 
Special classes taught by a special 
teacher for retarded pupils are 
maintained by nine Towa school 
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systems, with the pupils remaining 
in their own grade for part of their 
work but attending special reme. 
dial classes during specific periods, 
In addition, five schools for the deaf 
were reported, one school for the 
blind, and five schools reported bed. 
side teaching for pupils confined to 
their homes. 

The Special Room.—The up 
graded or special room is the most 
common formal provision made for 
the education of atypical pupils in 
the Iowa elementary schools, servic. 
ing approximately 1600 pupils in 
14 cities. The special teacher usually 
devotes her time to the academic 
work and the students join their 
own grades for activities such as 
music, art, physical education, etc, 
or another teacher comes to the 
room to provide instruction in these 
subjects. 

Equipment in the special room 
is typically meager for the job to 
be done. About one-half of the 
schools make shop facilities avail- 
able and approximately the same 
proportion have some provision to 
teach home economics. Play facili- 
ties consist of balls, a bat or two, a 
slide, and a few games or puzzles. 
The craft department varies with 
the school, usually providing only 
simple looms for weaving and a 
few other small items. 

The education of teachers in the 
special rooms in Iowa corresponds 
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closely to that found in similar sur- 
veys in other states. Few have had 
any actual training in special edu- 
cation or remedial methods. Inter- 
est in the work appears to have been 
the chief factor in hiring teachers 
for the positions. The annual turn- 
over is rather high. 

Selection of pupils for the special 
rooms is based on the opinion of the 
child’s room teacher, in collabo- 
ration with the principal, except in 
three large cities where selection is 
made by a child-guidance commit- 
tee. The philosophy of the special 
room was almost unanimously re- 
ported to be to provide the child 
who cannot profit by ordinary in- 
struction with the basic educational, 
vocational, and personal-social skills 
sofhe can as nearly as possible ac- 
cept the responsibilities of a normal 
citizen. But the immediate objec- 
tives of the rooms stand in direct 
opposition to the philosophy as ex- 
pressed. This survey found the pri- 
mary goals of the rooms to be (1) 
to send pupils back to their regular 
grades (80 percent of the rooms) 
and (2) to give them a foundation 
in the tool subjects. 

Pertinent suggestions taken from 
the comments of those employing 
the special room include: (1) Estab- 
lish a special room to meet a reason- 
able and specific problem. (2) Make 
more objective data available on 
each child. (3) Provide better and 
more specific training for the teach- 
ers. (4) Secure more adequate 
equipment for the specific program 


planned. (5) Make specific provi- 
sion for older boys and girls who 
are just waiting to become old 
enough to leave school. (6) Place 
less emphasis on academic work for 
the mentally handicapped child. 
(7) Foster better attitude on the 
part of other teachers and pupils to- 
ward the special room. 

The Special School.—Some of 
the large cities of the state have a 
sufficient number of handicapped 
children to warrant a special school. 
Teachers in these schools have had 
on the whole more years in college 
and more training in their field 
than the special-room _ teachers. 
Consequently the special school 
tends to be departmentalized so that 
each teacher works as much as pos- 
sible in the area in which she is best 
prepared. 


In the more progressive systems 
these schools work closely with an 
organized city-wide child-guidance 


board, consisting typically of a 
school physician or nurse or both, 
psychologist, truant officer or visit- 
ing teacher, principals of the special 
schools, and a few others. A child 
apparently in need of help is given 
a physical and a psychometric exam- 
ination; the nurse or _ visiting 
teacher goes to the home to obtain 
such pertinent data as can be se- 
cured there; a composite record of 
the child’s progress, including re- 
sults of achievement and diagnostic 
tests, is taken from the school files 
and brought up-to-date. The child- 
guidance board then meets and dis- 
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cusses the case and reaches a deci- 
sion on it. 

Instruction in the school depends 
on the philosophy of its adminis- 
trators. In one or two instances the 
emphasis is on the development of 
a well rounded program that will 
equip the child for the life he will 
probably lead. Others are still cling- 
ing to the traditional curriculum. 
The special schools, however, are 
better equipped on the whole to pro- 
vide a unique curriculum than the 
special rooms. An evaluation of the 
work of the special school revolves 
around a discussion of the so-called 
segregration vs. nonsegregation 
plan of administration. Evaluated 
in terms of the advantages the child 
receives from it, if the special school 
can provide a curriculum more 
suitable to the needs of the atypical 
child, then it is justifiable. Certainly 
a centralized school makes possible 
more thoroughly equipped labora- 
tories and a more diversified pro- 
gram of training. 

The Special Teacher—Nine cities 
in the state report having special 
teachers rather than special rooms. 
The plan receives a great deal of 
favorable comment because there 
need be no stigma attached to the 
classes and the children receive all 
the advantages of regular school 
contact. While this program has 
much to recommend it, it is not to 
be taken as a substitute for the 
special room or special school, save 
for the fact that it may make it un- 
necessary to place a good many 
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pupils in one of the former. If the 
system is sufficiently large to de- 
mand it, the special teacher program 
should coexist with another pro- 
gram for taking care of the more 
severely handicapped children, 
This program is definitely remedial, 
while the two previously described 
are not, or should not be, as to 
general purpose. 

Trends in the thinking of teachers 
and administrators in regard to this 
type of program may be summa- 
rized as follows: (1) The more 
specific the objectives of the special 
teacher, the more successful will 
the program be. (2) The remedial 
reading program is easy to adminis- 
ter and has been successful where 
used. (3) In establishing any reme- 
dial program the following are re- 
ported to be critical factors: (a) The 
most beneficial instruction is that 
being given on the lower grade 
level. (6) The teachers almost 
unanimously express a need for 
specific training in remedial meth- 
ods. (c) The teachers believe that 
the school will receive benefits from 
their efforts in proportion to the 
amount and quality of materials 
available. (4) The per capita cost 
of pupils receiving special teacher 
aid is greater than that of the ordi- 
nary pupil because of the expense 
of an additional teacher and equip- 
ment but is not estimated to be as 
great as the per capita cost of pupils 
in a special room because one such 
teacher can help more pupils under 
this plan. 
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The Continuation School._—Three 
continuation schools were reported 
in this survey. In one sense such 
schools do not fulfill the definition 
of special education as stated, for 
the pupils enrolled could, in many 
instances, profit from ordinary in- 
struction. The continuation school 
operates one-half day and the pupils 
have part- or full-time jobs the rest 
of the day. Instruction leans toward 
the practical as these students are 
only waiting the age required to 
leave school legally. 

Teachers, however, agree that a 
real contribution to the local prob- 
lem can be made through the con- 
tinuation school. It enables the 
child who is probably not too much 
interested in his school work to 
learn basic information in relation 
to practical application. 

Additional General Conclusions. 
—In addition to the data and sug- 
gestions presented there can be 
drawn from this survey a few more 
general conclusions: Any town of 
4000 population has a_ sufficient 
number of mentally retarded pupils 
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- The investigation reported in this article ™ 
was made by Jean Christie at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa under the direction of Pro- 
fessor ]. B. Stroud and with the cooperation 
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to warrant the establishment of a 
special room to care for them. In 
addition, special remedial classes 
should be provided for pupils who 
are academically retarded and could 
benefit from such instruction. The 
deaf, blind, and _ feeble-minded 
should be placed in state institu- 
tions. 

Each larger city must decide 
whether or not a special school or 
a series of special rooms would best 
solve its problem. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the establish- 
ment of a continuation school and 
personal habits and vocational prep- 
aration should be emphasized. 

State help is needed in building 
a better special education program. 
A centralized research agency is 
sorely needed. A more thorough 
state-wide psychological testing serv- 
ice is constantly suggested so that 
all schools can have objective data 
on their handicapped pupils. There 
is a universal appeal for more edu- 
cation courses in the theory of spe- 
cial education and in remedial 
methods. 
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THE COMICS AS A SOCIAL FORCE 





SiponrE MatsNER GRUENBERG 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


on most frequent criticism of 
che comics is directed at the crude- 
ness of their drawings and drama, 
at the relatively immature level of 
their language, humor, sentiments. 
There is a tendency to apply to each 
new form of technique or expres- 
sion criterions of performance or 
effectiveness that turn out to be ir- 
relevent; and we ignore what is dis- 
tinctive and significant in the new 
medium. 

The very qualities for which the 
comics have been condemned by 
critics give them force and make 
them socially significant. For it is 
these qualities that enabled them to 
catch and hold the interest of chil- 
dren and which today make them 
more easily apprehended by people 
of all ages than political speeches 
or sermons or the most “popular” 
of newspapers or fiction. The instru- 
ment itself need no longer be 
judged as good or bad, whether 
in taste or in morals; zt is important 
because it is potent. We have to 
judge only the uses to which it is 
put — like dynamite or printing or 
science itself. 

The comics share with all the 
other mediums of communication a 
ready adaptability to all kinds of 
purposes, including that of express- 
ing views and attitudes, preferences 
and prejudices. Artists and writers 
brought up onthe comics have be- 
come increasingly aware of the po- 
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tency of their medium and they 
have attempted increasingly to use 
their gifts and their skills with con- 
scious purpose. 

Along with all the other mediums 
for propaganda and publicity and 
promotion, the comics are selling 
war stamps, collecting salvage, en- 
listing volunteers for the various 
services and for essential war work, 
and furthering the war effort in 
other ways. But, in addition, the 
comics are now producing a consid- 
erable body of sincere and effective 
educational materials reaching in 
many different directions. 

All-American Comics published 
“The Twain Shall Meet,” on racial 
misunderstandings and_ prejudices 
among peoples. The same company 
devoted “The Justice Society of 
America” in its All-Star Comics to 
a series it called “A Cure for the 
World.” This is in the tradition of 
the miracle workers: “The Hawk- 
man,” finding injustice and preju- 
dices due to fear and misunder- 
standing through the ages, plays 
fast and loose with time and space; 
he arrives with his pals always a 
fraction of a second before it is too 
late to vindicate justice and to em- 
phasize the lesson that justice means 
justice for all—all, regardless of 
race, color, or religion. 

True comics, as the name implies, 
have made a feature of factual ma- 
terial, in contrast to fiction and 
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fantasy. The titles suggest the per- 
yading educational purpose — cur- 
rent events, history, social studies, 
science, our South American neigh- 
bors. On health topics there are 
“The Common Cold” and “The 
Fight Against Infantile Paralysis.” 
War themes include radar and 
“How the Radio Guides Planes.” 
Another comic by the same pro- 
ducer is entitled “There Are No 
Master Races,” based on the Public 
Affairs pamphlet by Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish. 

The above examples show the use 
of the comics’ technique for fairly 
clear educational or social purposes. 
Other experiments with the me- 
dium attempt to convey the social 
implications by using the familiar 
characters and adventure forms 
without starting special series obvi- 
ously calculated to teach a lesson 
or point a moral. The Master Com- 
ics, for example, have cooperated 
with the Writers’ War Board in 
developing many important ideas 
for popular information and educa- 
tion. The hero joins the war work- 
ers and discovers the marvels of 
industrial production, he boosts 
morale, and he fights sabotage. He 
finds Negroes working alongside 
whites in fine comradeship. 

The wonders of radar are ex- 
ploited through the amazing adven- 
tures of “The International Police- 
man,” who detects and punishes 
villains on a global scale, on the 
side of the Allies. “Captain Mar- 
vel,” under the same auspices, shows 
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the youngsters that the court is the 
children’s friend and that the police 
are there to help them, not to inter- 
fere with what they want to do. He 
organizes his followers into a club 
that converts potential criminals 
into good citizens by letting them 
experience the satisfactions and 
“inner rewards” of cooperation and 
service. He carries out an ambitious 
program that embraces the entire 
home front, from selling war stamps 
to combating Fifth Columnists and 
ordinary crooks and saboteurs. He 
finds frauds and racketeers and 
roughnecks, and he frustrates them 
in their evil purposes, or he recap- 
tures them for the good life. And 
most of his adventures fit right in 
with our national purpose. “Cap- 
tain Midnight,” another hero in 
this family, elucidates the impor- 
tance of inflation (to the satisfaction 
of the OWI), opposes Nazi propa- 
ganda, circumvents and fights 
homegrown fascists. 

The Educational Department of 
the CIO has undertaken a series of 
“colored picture strips” and has is- 
sued its first comic, “With Victory.” 
Mr. Kermit Eby of the CIO writes: 
“We find that information pre- 
sented in this form makes a more 
popular appeal than the same facts 
presented in pamphlet form, as is 
evidenced by the 1,000,000 distribu- 
tion of a comic strip as compared to 
125,000 distribution of our most 
popular pamphlet.” 

Without making a _ systematic 
canvass, it is apparent that random 
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samples of commercial comics dis- 
close many other series with edu- 
cational possibilities. There is 
hardly a subject that does not lend 
itself to presentation through this 
medium. Some of the publishers 
who issue large numbers of comic 
magazines have felt a responsibility 
toward the millions of children and 
young people among their readers 
and have sought the active counsel 
and cooperation of educators and 
educational agencies. 

In form, the comics combine pic- 
tures with words, but they obviously 
fall far short of the best that pic- 
tures can do and also far short of 
the best that words can do, and they 
are very much slower than the 
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radio. However, the comics have 
come to be as quick as the printing 
press and somewhat quicker than 
the cinema; and for reasons peculiar 
to themselves they have become 
almost universally intelligible. As 
a medium of expression they are 
coming to be at least as free as the 
press and, for purely economic 
reasons, much more so than the 
cinema and the radio. 

The comics deserve the serious 
consideration of statesmen and edu. 
cators, politicians and _ publicists, 
psychologists and sociologists, for 
they reflect what millions are think- 
ing about, what they want, what 
they fear, and how they feel about 
matters of social significance. 
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C auvin HARRIS, promotion manager of the old Chi- 
cago American, conceived the first comic book (a collec- 
tion of Bud Fisher’s “Mutt and Jeff” newspaper strip) as a 
circulation builder for newspapers back in 1911. In order 
to get it printed he had to order 10,000 copies at 17%c 
each. When Andrew Lawrence, cost-conscious managing 
director of the Hearst papers, learned the size of the order 
he fired Harris. 

The first week’s sales reached 35,000 and netted the 
American a profit of more than $6,000 in addition to the 
circulation. Harris was rehired at an increase in salary. The 
comic book was launched!—Hayden Weller, Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology. 
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ENGLISH TEACHING: A LOOK BACK—A LOOK AHEAD 





ALLAN ABBOTT 
In the Teachers College Record 


ot has been my fortune to live 
through the years when English 
teaching changed from a combi- 
nation of long crystallized tradition 
and hit-or-miss experimentation to a 
mature, or nearly mature, profes- 
sion. 

I was plunged into teaching on 
graduation from college in 1896, 
with no specific professional guid- 
ance. At the Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory School in Brooklyn I had ac- 
quired just one thing that affected 
my early teaching — a thorough 
training in English grammar under 
Reed and Kellogg, the inventors 
of diagramming. This discipline 
was supposed to result in equal 
ability to construct sentences; the 
chief adverse criticism of the themes 
I wrote in college freshman English, 
however, was faulty sentence struc- 
ture. 

At college I learned much about 
how English can be well taught. 
Harvard gave of its best to the fresh- 
men, in English as in every other 
subject. The big freshman rhetoric 
course of A. S. Hill was divided in- 
to theme sections; my section in- 
structor was no other than the Dean 
himself— LeBaron Briggs. Is there 
any college now where the dean has 
a freshman theme section? Dean 


Briggs read all our themes, and 
read them promptly; better, he read 
them— as nothing I had previously 
written had ever been read—with 


the expectation that we were trying 
to say something and that it might 
be interesting. I learned that the 
way to learn to write is to write 
constantly, as much as possible and 
as well as you can, for a reader who 
expects the best. From the literature 
courses I learned that there are as 
many different ways to teach litera- 
ture as there are kinds of personal- 
ity and that they are all equally right 
—that is, if the teacher has a clear, 
honest, and luminous mind richly 
stored with literature itself and its 
background of related ideas and ex- 
perience. 

However professional may have 
been the scholarship from which 
this excellent teaching sprang, it 
was pedagogically amateur; that is, 
it was conducted and received with 
no consciousness of educational 
theory or technical method. But it 
was amateur in the best sense, 
springing from a real love and a 
wide knowledge of the subject and 
so succeeded in transmitting some 
of this love and knowledge. 

The first school at which I taught 
was wholly college preparatory; we 
had to know what the colleges de- 
manded; what the boys might de- 
mand was a minor issue. If you 
could figure the probable chances 
that next year’s exam would ask for 
a composition on Sir Roger and 
the Widow or one on the Inner Life 


of Lady Macbeth, you could send 
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boys up with that composition, 
corrected and carefully memorized. 
The main trouble was that Harvard 
and Yale, Princeton and Annapolis, 
differed so widely in what they 
wanted. 

The annotated school classic was 
too often dominated as fully as was 
the teacher by college requirements, 
but it later came to be much broader 
in scope. The omnibus, more bulky 
every year, saves the teacher and the 
superintendent many a headache, at 
the cost of many a pupil’s backache 
and, I believe, of appreciable dimi- 
nution in his enjoyment of literature 
and his continuance of the habit of 
reading. After editing texts myself 
for several publishers, I concluded 
that such editing was highly stimu- 
lating and instructive to the editor, 
but that he was too often led by his 
own zeal or by pressure from the 
publisher to dig up and record in 
notes a vast amount of information 
that the schoolboy could get along 
very happily without. 

After two or three years of teach- 
ing, I sought some light on what 
it was all about, and this I got in 
generous measure from a summer 
course under that wise and practical 
man, Professor Paul Hanus. My 
term paper attempted an evaluation 
of all stated aims of English teach- 
ing that I could find in educational 
journals. Another inquiry that sum- 
mer was an attempt to learn about 
pupil preferences. I circulated in 
various high schools a list of about 
200 books recommended for high- 
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school reading, getting returns from 
nearly three thousand students why 
checked their likes and dislikes. Th 
results, though arrived at in com 
plete ignorance of statistical tech 
niques, convinced a young teache 
that boys and girls know what the 
like and it isn’t always what th 
teacher thinks. 

Educational measurement hy 
been applied to English in almos 
every aspect, though with the u. 
happy effect, at times, of seeming 
to give greatest importance to thos 
aspects of English that are mos 
easily measurable—formal correct 
ness, factual knowledge, docile a. 
ceptance of absolute standards. The 
one generalization that I can draw 
from years of experience with stand. 
ard tests is that in any aspect of 
English that can be measured, the 
variation, in any group of student, 
is more meaningful than the central 
tendency. A thousand high-schod 
seniors will range in spelling, ia 
vocabulary, in reading skill, in po 
etry appreciation, from about sixth 
grade to graduate school level; som 
of them will outrank the averag 
teacher; some will be on the borden 
of illiteracy. The implications ¢ 
this for teaching are obvious. 

The psychology of the emotions’ 
of great importance to the Eng 
lish teacher. In teaching imaginative 
literature we deal consciously with 
the emotional life; we think we art 
training proper control or fit & 
pression of emotion; we quote Aris 
totle on purifying the soul throug 
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pity and terror. I wish the psycholo- 
gists would tell us what this really 
means. I wish they would say 
whether reading crime stories or 
going to gangster movies incites 
boys to lawlessness, or releases in 
harmless form their desires in that 
direction. I wish they would say 
whether the writing of poetry by 
adolescents sublimates and so re- 
lieves their emotional tensions, or 
whether it encourages them in a 
kind of daydreaming that from a 
psychiatric point of view is danger- 
ous. These are very important 
things for English teachers to know 
and I don’t know them. 

The Gestalt psychology, which 
I do not pretend to understand in 
a technical sense, seems to offer very 
real values both for English and for 
education as a whole. The idea that 
any act or response is a response of 
the whole personality and that the 
surrounding circumstances, the 
whole picture of the individual in 
his total environment, conditions 
the response seems to conform to 
one’s experience of life; it also con- 
forms to any full and adequate 
interpretation of literature. In this 
direction, I think, lies the greatest 
promise of helpful psychological 
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guidance for future English teach- 
ers. 

In this direction in a general 
sense lies the greatest promise for 
education in general. For it is true 
that each subject, by itself, is too 
narrow and that if it remains fenced 
in, it remains blind to its highest 
values. That is why I welcome es- 
pecially the movement to broaden 
English in terms of world culture. 

Literature in a narrowly national, 
isolationist sense is relatively unim- 
portant and may even be dangerous. 
The essential thing in the world to- 
day is for all people to understand 
and respect each other, not alone 
for political or social or economic 
or scientific achievements, but for 
their contribution to the world 
stream of ideas and ideals. It is the 
highest duty of English teachers to 
cherish and restore, to purity and 
strengthen, the recognition and 
growth of the humane spirit em- 
bodied in great literature in all 
lands. For great literature is that 
which asserts the value, the imper- 
ishable worth, of manhood; the 
power of man, as man, to defy dis- 
aster, to reject slavery of the body 
or the mind, to lead his fellows 
ever further into the light. 
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SHOULD DECIMALS BE TAUGHT THROUGH DRILL? 





Guy M. Witson 
In the Journal of Educational Research 


were are many phases ot 
school work where drill is not justi- 
fied—where, in, fact, it is the wrong 
method to use. Few specialists in 
arithmetic are willing to admit that 
results suggest that time spent on 
the division of decimals in the 
grades has been wasted, although 
results are so poor as to suggest that 
something radical should be done. 

Criterions for drill in a subject 
may be set up approximately as fol- 
lows: 

1. Drill is not appropriate unless 
the subject matter on which mastery 
is undertaken is very useful. 

2. It is not drill unless used ex- 
actly as is. A word must be spelled 
one way only. An addition com- 
bination has one answer only. 
(Work in decimals meets this one 
requirement for drill.) 

3. If it is drill for which an exam- 
ination may later be set up, then 
perfect mastery is the only standard. 
Tests in division of decimals uni- 
formly show low-grade mastery. Be- 
fore concluding that mastery must 
be attained at any cost, the question 
of usefulness raised under the first 
criterion must be answered. 

4. The drill load must be small 
enough to permit perfect mastery. 
Time spent on arithmetic in recent 
years has tended to decrease, but 
scores in essential processes have im- 
proved. In other words, we have ap- 
plied the criterion of usefulness 
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more rigidly and consequently have 
decreased the drill load. As a re. 
sult children have been securing 
better scores. 

Studies on the usefulness of decj- 
mals and the circumstances under 
which the decimal processes are 
used indicate that from 76.51 per- 
cent to 88.2 percent of the people 
working in certain highly special. 
ized businesses have no need for 
decimals, other than in connection 
with U. S. Currency; that 2.36 per. 
cent to 4.6 percent need a reading 
knowedge of decimals; and _ that 
between 21.13 percent and 7.4 per- 
cent of these people actually need 
to figure in decimals in their work, 
Most of the latter learned the proc 
esses necessary on the job or through 
special training. 

These studies indicate clearly that 
division of decimals is not a proper 
drill assignment for grade- or junior- 
high-school pupils as a part of gen- 
eral mathematics. The better 
method for a seldom used process 
is appreciation teaching. 

An appreciation unit, for ex 
ample, could be centered around the 
history of decimals: The unit frac- 
tion was practically the only frac 
tion of the ancient and medieval 
world; the common fraction, with 
numerators other than one, finally 
made a place for itself. Credit for 
the discovery of decimal fractions 
goes to Simon Stevin of Belgium, 
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(584. Three decades later, Napier 
gave us the decimal point. Thus it 
was one thousand years after the 
Hindu decimal system of numbers 
was introduced into Western Eu- 
spe before it was finally extended 
to the right to include decimal frac- 
tions. Here is the basis for a fine ap- 
preciation unit on decimals, without 
any mastery requirement, but with 
good opportunities for understand- 
ing. 

The addition, subtraction, multi- 
lication, and division of decimals 
asusually taught in the intermediate 
or upper grades has little or no 
value. It is too frequently drill with- 
out meaning. It consumes too much 
time and the method is not well 
chosen. This same work, developed 
asa short appreciation unit with em- 
phasis on insight and meaning, 
would at least have the merit of 
doing little harm. If taught only to 
the brighter pupils or to “those es- 
pecially interested in arithmetic,” 
it could have real values. 
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It is apparent, then, that: 

1. Not all arithmetic is drill. 

2. The remedy for poor drill re- 
sults may not always be more drill. 
Sometimes the abandonment of 
drill should be recommended. 

3. The following basic points 
should be considered in evaluating 
the use of drill: (a) How useful is 
this knowledge? (b) Should it be 
taught for drill mastery? (c) If it 
is appropriate only for problem or 
appreciation teaching, should the 
drill method of checking be used? 

4. Considerations of drill mastery 
are not the only considerations. 
There are broad curricular consider- 
ations. 

Those working in the field of 
arithmetic have too frequently re- 
garded all phases of arithmetic as 
drill; they have too often considered 
drill the only method of teaching 
arithmetic. This puts arithmetic at 
considerable disadvantage. We need 
in arithmetic, as in other subjects, 
discriminating teaching. 


Guy M. Wilson is a member of the faculty 

of Boston University. Reported from the 

Journal of Educational Research, XXXVIII 
(October, 1944), 119-123. 
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= of the facts which continue to amaze officials of 
the armed forces is the very low percentage of farm boys 
who know how to swim. A check of men recently inducted 
into the Navy shows that the percentage is lower in 1944 


than it was in 1917, 





THE EMERGING RESPONSIBILITY OF 





COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 


W. Eart Armstronec, Ernest V. Ho tis, anp HELEN E. Davis 


In the College and Teacher Education 


JZ ESPONSIBILITY for teacher 
education rests with the institution 
as a whole; it cannot be taken care 
of adequately by a department or 
school of education alone. This 
basic approach poses problems of 
relationships and administrative 
coordination that are not easy of 
solution. The situation will never be 
satisfactorily adjusted until subject- 
matter specialists and educationists 
learn to speak the same language 
and share the same values. 

Current efforts to bring the two 
groups together include what is 
called the professionalization of 
subject matter, assigning subject 
specialists to teach part-time in cam- 
pus schools or to supervise practice 
teaching, and establishing liaison 
professorships. The best usefulness 
of these arrangements to date proba- 
bly lies in the circumstance that they 
often tend to bring subject special- 
ists and educationists in touch with 
one another. They may function as 
important agents in softening up 
and undermining academic isola- 
tionism. 

The phrase “professionalization 
of subject matter” is used in the 
main to cover two procedures. In 
situations in which everybody in 
the class is a prospective teacher, 
the professor pauses in the presenta- 
tion or discussion of his specialty 
to point out how the same topic 
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might be handled for school chi§  ! 


dren. The second meaning attached 
to the phrase covers an attempt to 
include in the treatment all uses t 
which the material is likely to & 
put by the teacher in service. Thus 


prospective teachers of high-schodf A 
English, for example, may be of colle 
fered courses that aim to prepare§ PM! 


them for teaching composition and 


literature, coaching debates, and divi 
directing school plays. The strengthf © F 
of both procedures lies in their met! 
making clear to students the rela§ **° 


tionship between what they are do 
ing in college and what they wil 
be called on to do later in activ 
service. 

The purpose of asking subject. 
matter people to carry some teach 
ing assignment in campus schools 
or to supervise practice teaching 
is both to offer the young peopk 
in question the most competent 
service available and to keep th 
professors in touch with educationd 
realities. This arrangement 3 
particularly fruitful in pra 
tice teaching and when the super 
vision is allowed to become a 
operative enterprise among subjed 
specialists, educationists, and the 
regular classroom teachers. But th 
values of direct experience can i 
very greatly diminished if the ele 
ment of give and take is short 
changed. Professors who go to 4 
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dassroom simply to watch their 
qudents in action and to appraise 
their efforts without reference to 
the rest of the school, to the social 
ckgrounds of the youngsters, or 
what their colleagues in the de- 
partment of education are empha- 
izing might in most cases just as 
well stay at home. 

A number of universities and 
alleges of liberal arts have been ex- 
perimenting in recent years with 
dual or liaison professors. Such in- 
dividuals are commonly expected 
to perform three functions: teach 
methods and integrating courses 
acompanied by intensive counsel- 
ing of students, assist subject-matter 
specialists in reorganizing their 
courses to meet the needs of pros- 
pective teachers, and foster public 
relations between the campus and 
the schools of the service area. The 
danger in this arrangement is that 
the dual professor may become a 
substitute rather than a facilitating 
agent for those firsthand contacts 
which we covet for the bulk of the 
faculty, subject-matter specialists 
and educationists alike. 

We return then to our original 
statement that the only satisfactory 
way out lies in the direction of or- 
ganic unity. Everybody in any way 
concerned with teacher education 
must learn to think and speak and 
act from the same basis of experi- 
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ence and with the same guiding 
values in mind. We reiterate the 
vital necessity of seeing that cur- 
ticular revision, and all study pro- 
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cedures undertaken for it, are car- 
ried out by subject specialists and 
educationists together, working and 
planning continuously side by side 
and as equals. 

It follows from the comprehen- 
sive approach we have been discuss- 
ing that the legitimate concern of 
teacher education covers everything 
about the individual student from 
the day he decides to try for the pro- 
fession, through all phases of his 
preservice development, and on in- 
to active work until retirement. This 
means in the first place that the 
college cannot afford to neglect any 
aspect of each undergraduate’s per- 
sonality. Provision must be made 
for his optimum growth as a physi- 
cal, social, mental, in short, as a 
human being. The pattern will and 
obviously should be different from 
student to student, but the educa- 
tion must in each case include all of 
the undergraduate’s being. It is the 
responsibility primarily of the per- 
sonnel office to keep this organic 
approach in the forefront of atten- 
tion. It should likewise see that the 
conditions of individual and group 
living on the campus are such as to 
stimulate, foster, and enrich the de- 
velopment described. The same 
office is charged with offering stu- 
dents the chance to grow in poise 
and selfdirection through the ar- 
rangements for counseling and 
evaluation. But the work of the per- 
sonnel office is inseparable from that 
of the rest of the college; it is best 
discharged in our opinion when the 
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main job of counseling is carried 
by the faculty at large. 

The comprehensive view of 
teacher education further means 
that all aspects of preservice prepar- 
ation—general and _ professional 
education along with subject con- 
centration — are equally important. 
Despite great variation in the time 
allotment we consider essential for 
each, they are nonetheless all indis- 
pensable. Our viewpoint means, in 
the third place, that the college’s 
responsibility for teacher education 
does not end with graduation. 

From everything we have said it 
should be clear that inservice educa- 
tion must center on living problems 
that teachers. themselves acknowl- 
edge. A great deal of this service, 
perhaps most of it once transpor- 
tation returns to prewar conditions, 
should be rendered on the spot, in 
the environment where the prob- 
lems arise. The college’s concern 
with inservice education must, how- 
ever, obviously cover more than the 
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individual teacher’s expressed diff. 
culties. Institutions of higher learn. 
ing should be out in the forefront, 
challenging as well as aiding, medi- 
ating the experience of pioneer 
schools so that others may learn to 
follow similar lines. This means 
that college educators need to have 
a realistic, but for all that, forward 
looking vision of the rightful func- 
tion of schools fully adequate to our 
times. 

We have said that the typical 
school in its particular setting 
should serve as the guiding princi- 
ple or basic criterion in the devel- 
opment of plans for the education 
of teachers. By this we mean not 
only the school as it is but as it can 
and ought to be if alive to its oppor- 
tunities. We see the American ele- 
mentary and high school and the 
American college in a wider sphere 
of influence, serving as the rallying 
point for the mobilization of local 
resources toward the general im- 
provement of living. 
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CHANGING FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 





Joun K. Norton 
In New York State Education 


( oNSIDERATION of federal- 
state relations to education today 
might well begin with the fact that 
federal participation in education 
is already a fact. The evidence on 
this point may be briefly stated. 

Federal land grants have been 
aiding the support of public schools 
for more than a century and a half. 
The national government annually 
appropriates some ten million dol- 
lars to help finance the land-grant 
colleges in the various states. The 
Smith-Lever Act, providing for the 
diffusion of agricultural and other 
knowledge in the rural areas of the 
nation, is one of the most extensive 
and significant adult education proj- 
ects found anywhere in the world. 
Congress annually appropriates 
more than twenty million dollars 
for vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes Law and its various 
extensions. 

During the depression 
three billion dollars were expended 
for the NYA and CCC. A consider- 
able portion of this sum was for 
education. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars were also spent on education 
from WPA and PWA funds. 

Since the second World War be- 
gan, Congress has annually appro- 
priated hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for such purposes as hurry-up 
vocational training programs, erec- 
tion of school houses and payment 
of teachers in war-industry com- 


decade 


munities, and the feeding of school 
children. Federal money has been 
made available at all educational 
levels. Forty percent of all operating 
funds of higher education currently 
comes from government sources. 

Already the G. I. Bill anticipates 
the expenditure of many millions 
of federal funds for education in the 
postwar period. Powerful forces 
would put a year of education of all 
youth under federal auspices in 
connection with compulsory mili- 
tary training. The pressure for a 
substantial federal grant to establish 
an adequate national minimum of 
educational support ‘is stronger each 
year. The platform of one major 
party pledges such action. 

In short, federal participation in 
education on a substantial scale has 
ceased to be a matter of mere aca- 
demic debate. It is already a fact. 

One would make a mistake in 
assuming that the accelerating trend 
of national action in education is 
due to superficial causes. To be sure, 
various groups successfully agitate 
for federal funds for special educa- 
tional interests. Crises such as de- 
pressions and wars result in so- 
called emergency appropriations for 
education. New Dealers and 
other disciples of centralization in 
government support federal financ- 
ing and administration of educa- 
tion. These, however, are not the 
basic causes of growing federal 
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participation in educational affairs. 

The fundamental reasons why 
each decade finds the national gov- 
ernment more and more involved 
in education may be grouped under 
two heads. First, the services of edu- 
cation are increasingly indispensable 
to a highly complex, industrial de- 
mocracy such as ours. These services 
must be provided both universally 
and promptly. A few illustrations 
will suffice. 

Early in this century it became 
clear that the demands of our soci- 
ety for technical workers had out- 
run the supply. The result was the 
Smith-Hughes Law which was 
passed with the vigorous support 
of the business interests of the na- 
tion—traditional foes of federal aid 
for education. In the middle 1930’s 
hundreds of thousands of young 
men roamed the country looking 
for jobs. The NYA and CCC were 
the result. We entered this second 
World War with far fewer trained 
workers than we needed. Congress 
immediately voted hundreds of 
millions of dollars to train more 
than ten million additional workers 
at federal expense. Two years ago 
it looked as if the war would at least 
temporarily liquidate most of the 
colleges of the nation. Today, the 
federal government is financing 
these institutions, both public and 
private, to the tune of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

A nation such as ours fails to pro- 
vide essential educational services 
only at its own peril. Congress has 
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recognized this fact with increasing 
frequency in recent decades. When 
the educational need is clear, the 
response is neither dilatory or nig 
gardly. 

The second reason why the fed. 
eral government is more and mor 
involved in education with each 
passing decade is that only the nz 
tional government can adequately 
finance the indispensable educa. 
tional services which we must have. 
Even though the poorer states now 
generally make greater financial ef. 
fort to support education than do 
the richer states, the level of support 
they provide for their schools is 
wholly inadequate. In 1940 more 
than a million children were in 
classroom units costing less than 
$500 a year for all current expenses. 
Another 1,400,000 children aged 6 
to 13 any kind of 
school. 


were not in 


Every national commission which 
has studied the question carefully— 
and a number have done so since 
1930—has concluded that federal 
funds are requisite to the adequate 
financing of education in the United 
States. 

Anyone with lingering doubts on 
this question might ask himself: 
How many of the states during the 
depression and war decades could 
have raised sufficient funds from 
their own resources, not only to 
support their regular schools and 
colleges but also to finance the 
additional indispensable educational 
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enterprises of the depression and 
war periods? 

We may conclude that the trend 
toward more and more federal 
participation in education is due to 
the fact that with each decade there 
js an increasing number of educa- 
tional services which the nation as 
a whole must have promptly and 
which only the nation as a whole 
can finance. This trend may be 
expected to continue. It has been 
going on for 150 years. It has been 
accelerated in recent decades. Al- 
ready the G. I. Bill of Rights and 
other projected measures promise 
the continuance of the trend in the 
postwar period. 

The great issue in the field of 
federal-state relations has ceased to 
be: Shall the federal government 
play an important role in educa- 
tion? That question has been set- 
tled already by the nature of our 
society. The issue which is now be- 
fore us is: What shall be the direc- 
tion and pattern of federal action 
in education? 

Two answers to this question are 
possible. First, by continuing recent 
trends we can end up with a central- 
ized, federally controlled and ad- 
ministered system of education. 
This will be the result if national 
educational legislation is developed 
piecemeal in response to fortuitous 
pressures of various kinds growing 
out of depressions, wars, and the 
demands of enthusiasts and special- 
interest groups. Such legislation 
can gradually encroach on state 
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and local control and administration 
of education until they are replaced 
by federal control and administra- 
tion. In fact, this process has been 
proceeding at a far more rapid rate 
during the last 10 or 15 years than 
most citizens realize. 

The second answer which can 
be given in the future development 
of federal relations to education 
would result in an entirely different 
outcome—namely, the retention and 
strengthening of our decentralized 
pattern of school administration. 
To achieve this result certain prin- 
ciples must guide in federal-state 
relations in education. These are 
briefly identified below. 

First, we must recognize that ed- 
ucation is a matter of large impor- 
tance in a democracy—a matter of 
“primary concern” as Washington 
said. Accordingly, we will not push 
it around and divide it up in Wash- 
ington among a flock of ambitious 
departments, but will preserve it 
as a unified, coordinated enterprise 
designed to give children and youth 
a balanced development. 

Second, we will recognize that 
decentralized control of education 
has inherent merits. Such control 
keeps this service close to the people, 
permits its continuous development 
and adaptation, and guards against 
its capture for partisan purposes. 
Accordingly, all federal legislation 
will seek to strengthen state and 
local educational administration 
rather than to take it over. 

Third, we will recognize that 
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national action in education is in- 
dispensable in two directions. Fed- 
eral funds to aid the financing of 
certain fundamental education 
purposes, such as the establishment 
of an acceptable national minimum 
of support, is the first of these. 

Federal leadership of a noncoer- 
cive character is also indispensable. 
Research, publications, conferences, 
reports, and similar activities by the 
federal government in education is 
what is required under this head. 

Knowing that the two foregoing 
federal functions are indispensable 
to healthy state and local develop- 
ment in education, we will vigorous- 
ly support measures to bring them 
about. With equal vigor we will 
oppose federal action relating to ed- 
ucation in the states which go be- 
yond these functions and which 
violate the principles stated. 

Such, in brief, are guides to the 
future development of federal-state 
relations in education which will 
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preserve and strengthen the sta 
and localities in their conduct , 
education, which will permit 
federal government to play its indy 
pensable part in education, ; 
which at the same time will ke 
federal action in education withi 
bounds. 

Can these principles be made 
work in federal-state relations } 
education? Can the federal gover 
ment be kept within such limity 
We will not know the answer 
these questions until we make ; 
genuine effort along the lin 
sketched in this article. This wouk 
at least be worth trying. What w 
do know is that opportunistic actioy 
in education, unguided by prince 
ples such as those stated above, in 
evitably leads to more and mor 
federal control and administration 
of education. The developments ¢ 
the past decade and those already 
foreshadowed for the next decak 
make this abundantly clear. 


John K. Norton is Director of the Division 
of Organization and Administration of Edu- 


cation, Teachers College, 


Columbia Univer- 


sity. Reported from New York State Educa- 
tion, XXXII (December, 1944), 179-82, 228. | 
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kk ECENT surveys show that approximately 10,000,000 
American children below the age of 16 speak or have 
spoken one or more secret languages. Pig Latin is the fa- 
vorite, with Opish ranking next, followed by Tutahash, 
Double Dutch, and Turkey Dutch. Girls using the secret 
languages outnumber the boys three to one. 
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THE REAL FILM PROBLEM 
Epcar Dae 
In the News Letter 


ue development and use of 
audio-visual materials have under- 
gone a series of shifting emphases. 
Twenty years ago we were experi- 
menting to see if classes taught with 
films did better than those taught 
with the usual methods and ma- 
terials. More than 50 such experi- 
ments (of varying scientific exacti- 
tude) offered the almost unanimous 
conclusion that films conveyed in- 
formation in 10 to 20 percent less 
time than usually required by other 
methods. 

One outgrowth of these experi- 
ments was the establishment in 1925 
by the Eastman Kodak Company of 
a Teaching Films Division. Since 
that time it has produced more 
than 250 silent teaching films. In 
1929 the Erpi (Electrical Research 
Products, Inc.) Company began 
the production of sound films and 
has produced more than 200 sub- 
jects. During the past year the film 
libraries of both Eastman and Erpi 
were turned over to Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., recently es- 
tablished by the University of 
Chicago. 

As educational films became 
available, film libraries were needed 
to purchase and distribute them. 
In spite of a large number of such 
city, county, and state libraries, 
schools still don’t get the films they 
need at the time they need them. 
Mass production, however, will 


eventually lower the cost of indi- 
vidual prints to little more than that 
of excellent reference books or 
encyclopedias, thus sharply increas- 
ing their availability. 

As film libraries grew in size, 
adequate evaluation and descrip- 
tions were needed. Improved cata- 
logs made it easier to find materials. 
National associations developed 
their own lists of evaluated films, 
putting their findings into pam- 
phlet form or publishing them in 
the monthly columns of official 
magazines. These associations be- 
came vigorous promoters of audio- 
visual materials. 

But the biggest problem of all— 
that of effective use—has not yet 
been adequately solved. To do this 
satisfactorily means first of all that 
we must discover the unique charac- 
teristics of each of these media. 
What can we do with a filmstrip 
that we can’t do with a motion pic- 
ture? What specialized purposes 
can be achieved through record- 
ings? When should mockups be 
used? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of color in films and 
filmstrips? 

But the discovery of the unique 
uses of each type of material is only 
a beginning. Quite often we use 
these mediums in combinations, not 
singly. We will sometimes use 
recordings, filmstrips, exhibits, mod- 
els, maps, motion pictures, photo- 
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graphs, charts, diagrams, in a single 
unit of instruction. Not only must 
we know the unique characteristics 
of each medium, but we must know 
how to use them together. 

There is another difficulty, how- 
ever, which makes the previous ones 
seem easy by comparison. These 
new media do not readily lend 
themselves to the memorizing-recit- 
ing method of teaching so predomi- 
nant in schools and colleges. Indeed, 
effective use of these media demands 
nothing less than a revolution at 
most levels of instruction. 

From what shall we revolt? We 
must revolt from the authoritarian, 
rote, thoughtless drill, textbook- 
worshiping methods now com- 
monly in use in our classrooms. We 
want to revolt from methods and 
materials characterized by high for- 
getting rates. That revolt has al- 
ready gone some distance in the ele- 
mentary school, but it is less notice- 
able in high school and college. 

A shift to an educational program 
which emphasizes thinking and ex- 
perience is not easy. When you use 
textbooks and workbooks, you as- 
sign a lesson and test on it the next 
day. But what do you do with a 
film, which is pretty much an un- 
abridged version of life? You can’t 
assign it for homework, because it 
is usually a classroom experience. 
You can’t require the memorization 
of facts, because every film contains 
hundreds of them—facts about ar- 
chitecture, geography, transporta- 
tion, machinery, topography, style of 
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clothing. Although you don’t ug 
the same textbook in the sixth grade 
as you do in college, nevertheless, 
a film like “The City” might kk 
used in a sixth-grade class and als 
in a college sociology class. The 
learning obligations will, of course, 
vary greatly. But the film doesn’ 
suggest the teaching procedure, as 
a textbook might. 

The challenge of these new ma 
terials is a simple one. Teachers and 
pupils must learn how to grasp 
rich life experiences and distill them 
into a refined form that will no 
only be useful but will have impor. 
tant intellectual residues. Through 
the films there may be developed 
more intelligent generalizations, re. 
inforced attitudes, and improved 
skills. New experiences must be 
approached not primarily as history 
or economics, as arithmetic or ge- 
ography, but as life. 

Teachers, therefore, must not only 
realize the importance of developing 
methods of attacking experience, 
but they must recognize that these 
methods are in contrast to the 
usual handling of subject matter 
in textbooks. The teacher no longer 
predigests experiences for the class, 
but helps the pupils to arrange these 
experiences in useful and under 
standable form. 

To understand experience means 
to put it into meaningful relation- 
ships. One sees history not as 4 
collection of unrelated facts, but as 
events strung like beads upon a cen- 
tral thread. Arithmetic is learned 
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not as hundreds of unrelated num- 
ber facts, but as a system of mathe- 
matical relationships. 

There is another big difference 
between methods of teaching involv- 
ing a narrow textbook approach and 
methods using multiple media. The 
first uses repetition and drill as its 
chief method. The second uses 
thoughtful practice in a variety of 
situations. One sees this readily 
when he begins to probe child and 
adult understanding of ordinary 
fractions. Some flounder on a simple 
question like “What is half of two- 
thirds?” although they know at 
once what is half of two apples. 
Asked to divide 16 by 2/4, they 
wonder if this is the case in which 
you invert. But what do you invert 
—the 16/1 or the 2/4? 

There is one thing that every 
competent teacher knows, namely, 
that you can’t successfully short-cir- 
cuit understanding. You can’t learn 
arithmetic operations by memoriz- 
ing rules like “To divide a number 
by a fraction, invert the divisor and 
multiply.” Instead, this conclusion 
should be drawn inescapably from 
a rich variety of concrete and semi- 
concrete experiences with fractions 
—through the use of models, black- 
board drawings, well-planned film- 
strips. Animated motion pictures, 
too, may prove very useful in dem- 
onstrating how a number is “frac- 
tured” or divided into four, ten, or 
any other number of equal parts, 
and how these equal parts merge to 
form a unity. 


THE REAL FILM PROBLEM 





Teaching fractions, then, is not so 
simple as assigning the problems 
on the next two pages of the book. 
Indeed, the most important under- 
standings regarding simple fractions 
may involve no use of a pencil at all. , 
In order to understand fractions 
we must experience a wide variety 
of interesting fraction situations and 
from them draw some very simple 
and sensible conclusions. 

Learning the integrated use of a 
variety of new media is not, there- 
fore, an entirely new educational 
problem. It is merely the old prob- 
lem of learning how to lay hold of 
an experience and make it your 
own. 

There are two chief sources of 
help in learning improved use of 
new teaching materials, First, and 
most important, are the informed, 
wise, critical conclusions of teachers 
who use these devices in the class- 
room. We need wide circulation of 
these conclusions through both talks 
and articles. We also need more 
alert educational reporters and ob- 
servers who go into the classrooms 
of these effective teachers and write 
interesting reports of what they see 
there. 

Second, if we are to make intelli- 
gent use of these teaching materials, 
we need a planned program of re- 
search. Even the Army and Navy 
know little about the degree of ef- 
fectiveness of the different types of 
audio-visual materials which they 
use. The establishment of a national 
research institute on _ teaching 
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methods might be one of several 
ways of getting answers to these 
problems. 

It is a bit disheartening to have 
these new mediums placed on the 
doorstep of the classroom before we 
have adequately learned how to use 
the old ones. But it is fortunate that, 
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as our nation faces the baffling prob. 
lems of a world at peace, we have at 
hand these new, swift methods of 
communication. The ability of the 
American teacher to use them intelli. 
gently will be a measure of her 
ability to think constructively and 
creatively. 








Edgar Dale is a staff member of the Bureau 

of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 

sity, and editor of the News Letter. Reported 

from the News Letter,.X (December, 1944), 
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Current Quotations: 


Joun Dewey, Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: “Progressive education 
stands for the most solid, enduring discipline that comes 
from growth and power in selfdiscipline. The conduct of 
the boys on the battlefields shows what a democratic disci- 
pline developed from within is capable of accomplishing.” 


Lewis A. Dexter, Professor of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico: “It is said that you can train a chim- 
panzee to drive an automobile and always to stop at a red 
light and start at a green one, But you cannot train him to 
take into account changing factors which may make it wise 
to stop at a green light or proceed at a red one. We do not 
want to train mere human chimpanzees skilled at signal re- 
actions; we want to educate men who can evaluate situa- 
tions.” 


Henry T. Moorz, President of Skidmore College: “Our 
future greatness depends to an important extent on school 
and college classes which are intimate human societies in 


which the teacher is a leader rather than a lecturer, and the 


student a junior colleague rather than a mental museum 
to be stuffed with factual furniture.” 
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READING FOR MEANING IN THE INTERMEDIATE 


GRADES 
Paut McKee 
In Reading in Relation to Experience and Language 


) wo proposals are suggested 
here concerning ways in which the 
intermediate-grade pupil may be 
taught to read his textbooks for 
meaning and better understanding. 
First, the teaching of each subject 
should itself be improved to the 
point that the child is encouraged 
to read aggressively for meaning 
in that subject. Perfunctory or 
sloppy teaching forces him to re- 
sort to verbalism as an escape from 
failure. Six suggestions merit con- 
sideration in this connection: 

1. The topics included for teach- 
ing must be among those which 
satisfy the needs and interests of the 
pupils. Thus the child is often able 
to overcome certain difficulties 
which in less satisfying material 
would be almost insurmountable. 

2. If we may assume that it is 
better for the child to read on a 
few topics with adequate under- 
standing than to react with verbal- 
ism to printed matter on many top- 
ics, it is imperative that we cut 
down tremendously on the number 
of topics ta be taught so as to treat 
each retained topic with sufficient 
detail to enable the child to make 
reading matter on that topic mean 
what it is intended to mean. 

3. Since the textbook is largely a 
collection of summary statements 
about innumerable strange topics, 
the child’s reading should not be 


limited to it. Much additional read- 
ing matter giving ample detail on 
the topic to be studied should be 
supplied to provide the background 
essential to reading for meaning in 
the subject. 

4. Any given assignment must 
stimulate the child to read actively 
rather than passively and must get 
him started on an aggressive search 
for meaning. 

5. Each class discussion held sub- 
sequent to reading should center 
the child’s attention on meaning 
rather than the answering of per- 
functory test questions in order to 
show the child the importance of 
careful reading for meaning and 
the necessity for clear understand- 
ing. 

6. Many of the concepts to be 
taught in a given content subject 
are quite remote and abstract to the 
child. Through the use of pictures, 
excursions, sensible construction 
activities, etc., some of these con- 
cepts can be made real and more 
concrete. Such providing of reality 
supplies the pupil with a back- 
ground that is indispensable for 
understanding adequately what his 
textbooks say. 

No one must assume that all the 
responsibility for the low level of 
reading power existing among pu- 
pils in the intermediate grades can 
be charged to loose, meaningless, 
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and unorganized teaching of the 
content subjects. Little, if anything, 
has been done to equip pupils with 
tools by means of which they could 
work out independently the mean- 
ing of material which is somewhat 
difficult for them. The second pro- 
posal in connection with this prob- 
lem is that some of the so-called 
“reading periods” should be used 
for the teaching of definite lessons 
which will give the pupil an under- 
standing of, and practice in using, 
certain tools by means of which he 
can work out independently the 
meaning of a word, sentence, or a 
paragraph. Some of the important 
reading abilities on which such 
lessons should be provided follow. 

1. At each grade level there 
should be at least one lesson which 
enables the child to learn that a 
word or a group of words may be 
used with one or another of several 
meanings and that often, though 
not always, in his reading, he must 
think carefully in order to decide 
which meaning is intended. Prob- 
ably the most important part of the 
lesson will be the group discussion 
through which the child, by hear- 
ing and considering other pupils’ 
choices of meaning, learns how 
easily one may misinterpret the 
meaning intended by a word. 

2. At each grade level there 
should be at least one lesson which 
teaches the pupil how to use a 
picture to build the meaning of a 
strange word and provide practice 
in using that skill. 
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level 


3. At each grade there 
should be several lessons which 
teach the pupil how to use the con. 
text to build the meaning of a 
strange word or group of words, 
A first lesson can make clear what 
is meant by using the context for 
that purpose; subsequent lessons 
will explain the use of various types 
of context and will provide appro. 
priate practice. 

4. At each grade level there 
should be several lessons on the 
interpretation of figures of speech, 
Emphasis must be placed on mean- 
ing rather than on distinguishing 
one type of figure of speech from 
another type, and the child should 
have opportunity to choose between 
the right meaning and common 
misinterpretations rather than _be- 
tween it and the seldomly chosen 
literal meaning. 

5. At each grade level the pupil 
should be taught to interpret uses 
of certain punctuation marks as 
indicators of meaning. Only those 
which are unquestionably helpful 
in working out the meaning of read- 
ing matter and which occur fre- 
quently in children’s reading 
matter should be taught. 

6. Beginning in Grade IV the 
child should learn that the mean- 
ing of a given sentence in a para- 
graph depends on the meaning of 
other sentences in that paragraph. 
When he has trouble in under- 
standing a given sentence, he can 
try to get help by considering what 
the other sentences say. 
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7. In Grade V the child should 
learn what a paragraph is, how to 
find the topic of a paragraph, and 
that a paragraph should keep to 
its topic and tell things in correct 
order. 

8. Also in Grade V the child 
should learn that he may be able to 
get help in understanding a sen- 
tence by trying to decide “which 
group of words goes with this 
group of words.” Such work does 
not necessarily mean the diagram- 
ming of sentences. 

9. In Grade VI lessons should be 
given to help the pupil learn to 
distinguish between emotive lan- 
guage (used to move _ people, 
through feeling, to a certain belief 
or action) and informative language 
(used only to give information). Ul- 
timately the pupil should have prac- 
tice in eliminating emotive expres- 
sions from selections which have 
the appearance of being informa- 
tive. Such instruction is essential 
to the pupil’s acquisition of ability 
to get down to the bare sense of 
what is being said and to protect 
himself against propaganda. 

10. In Grade VI the pupil should 
learn that when he has trouble in 
understanding what a paragraph 
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Reported from Reading in Relation to Expe- 
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says, he may be able to help him- 
self by working out the relation 
between the sentences in that para- 
graph. 

In closing, it should be clear that 
the essential purpose of the lessons 
is to equip the child with tools by 
means of which he can work out 
independently the meaning of read- 
ing matter. 

Moreover, merely telling the 
pupil to make use of these reading 
abilities must not be substituted for 
the teaching of the definite lessons. 
No child can learn to use context 
for building the meaning of a 
strange word or to find the topic 
of a paragraph just by being told 
to do so. It is regrettable that the 
teacher cannot find in most readers 
examples of the lessons proposed 
and will, therefore, probably need 
to construct them herself. 

Finally, it is recommended that 
some of the so-called “reading pe- 
riods” be used for the definite teach- 
ing of the proposed lessons rather 
than for the reading and discussion 
of selections in readers. In the 
judgment of the writer, such pro- 
vision is essential to helping pupils 
to become aggressive demanders 
of meaning. 


Monograph 
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Epcar FULLER 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


eo CHOOLS are rapidly recog- 
nizing the implications of human 
flight. Most teachers know that es- 
tablished courses and teaching pro- 
cedures in the sciences, social studies, 
and other fields must be adapted to 
the implications of human flight as 
well as to other modern needs. 
These changes demand a critical ex- 
amination of our present curriculum 
materials and content. The air age 
is here, and teachers find that effec- 
tive teaching demands knowledge 
about airplanes and understandings 
about how they are changing world 
relationships. Only with such 
knowledge and understandings are 
teachers able to deal realistically 
with the generation now in school. 

Instruction in schools—A large 
proportion of the elementary schools 
enrich their programs in all fields 
by using aviation materials. The sec- 
ondary schools also offer regular 
courses more or less directly related 
to the airplane. Most common is the 
science of aeronautics, which is now 
offered as a full-year science course 
in a large proportion of the senior 
high schools of the country. This 
course ordinarily includes aerody- 
namics, aircraft structures, meteor- 
ology, air navigation, power plants, 
radio communications, and civil air 
regulations. These technical units 
are usually taught with consider- 
able attention to their social, politi- 
cal, and economic effects, and with 
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laboratory exercises in connection 





with classroom work. Such courses 
are of great direct importance ty 
modern society because they teach 
scientific principles of the utmos 
importance in the most interesting 
and effective manner. Aviation 
teachers realize that science works 
both for and against mankind, and 
that students should not only be 
taught scientific principles, but also 
how to utilize science for individual 
and social progress. 

Courses in aviation may lead to 
better understandings about the 
great social revolution which mod- 
ern science has brought on the 
world. The most startling develop- 
ments of this social revolution are 
closely related to the fact that hu. 
mans fly freely, for good or ill, all 
over the world. The effects of avia- 
tion may range from the use of the 
airplane as an angel of mercy to the 
further development of the horrible 
robot bomb, depending on how we 
manage our technical knowledge. 
These are understandings of para 
mount importance to all citizens. 

Aviation courses condition many 
students for personal use of air- 
planes as passengers or customers of 
cargo-carrying airlines, for private, 
commercial, or military flying, or 
for vocational participation in avia- 
tion professions, trades, or business. 
These prevocational results are in 
addition to the general education re- 
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ceived by these groups. But the 
teaching of aviation in the second- 
ary schools is not primarily an effort 
to produce pilots or workers in avia- 
tion. First of all, aviation education 
js an indispensable part of the gen- 
eral education of every citizen of our 
country. 

Instruction in the air—Some 
first-hand experience in flying will 
go far to make certain that the pur- 
poses of aviation education are 
achieved. One important problem in 
the teaching of aviation, therefore, 
concerns development of a flight ex- 
perience curriculum which will re- 
sult in effective laboratory work. 
Each of the several state committees 
on aviation education have agreed on 
four hours of flight experience in 
a dual-control airplane for each high- 
school student of regular avia- 
tion courses. Of what shall this flight 
experience consist? 

It is clear that the objectives of 
the current pilot-training programs 
differ substantially from the objec- 
tives of the laboratory flight-experi- 
ence programs which are the likely 
pattern of the future in secondary 
schools. 

The pilot-training agencies have 
properly devoted the first four hours 
in the air to development of piloting 
skills through repetition of a limited 
number of elementary maneuvers. 
On the other hand, the hours of 
flight experience each student re- 
ceives as a part of the regular avia- 
tion courses in the high school are 
intended to demonstrate the scien- 
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tific principles of aerodynamics, 
meteorology, air navigation, power- 
plant operation, aerial communica- 
tions, and civil air regulations, to- 
gether with the practical operation 
of these principles in the air. 

It is obvious that only a few of 
the most important scientific prin- 
ciples of aeronautics can be demon- 
strated within a period of four flight 
hours, yet the consensus of opinion 
among flight instructors and other 
educators is that, if more than four 
hours of experience are given to a 
student, his instruction should be 
continued until he can be certifi- 
cated as a private pilot. A student 
too near the solo stage (ordinarily 
about eight hours of dual instruc- 
tion) might believe himself to be 
capable of flying an airplane alone 
when it would be better for him and 
for society if his training were con- 
tinued until he became qualified as 
a private pilot. 

Another reason for fixing a limita- 
tion of four flight hours for each 
student is that complete training 
of private pilots would increase the 
cost so much that only a few stu- 
dents would be able to fly at all. 

These hours in the air can be 
made four of the most meaningful 
hours of the high-school course. 
They involve first-hand student ex- 
perience with probably the most 
significant development of modern 
science. Laboratory work gets re- 
sults according to how close it is to 
the real thing; here is an opportu- 
nity to use flight itself instead of re- 
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lying completely on bookish sub- 
stitutes. 

Careful thought should be given 
to relative values within the flight 
curriculum. Consider, for instance, 
a flight intended to give students 
experience in comparing differences 
in temperature and air density near 
the ground and at a high altitude. 
Such an altitude flight would obvi- 
ously give opportunities for studies 
of the effects of altitudes on airplane 
performance and on the human 
body. But ascent to the service ceil- 
ing of a light airplane requires a 
considerable amount of time which 
must be justified in terms of these 
multiple benefits as a laboratory ex- 
perience. Measurements may be dif- 
ficult to make in an accurate man- 
ner. Relative educational values 
must be examined carefully where 
time is so limited and there is so 
much to do. 

Suitable flight instructors must 
be provided for the proposed pro- 
gram, because repetition of maneu- 
vers for the purpose of developing 
piloting skills must give way to a 
different brand of teaching. Yet the 
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change from pilot-training tech. 
niques is not the only difficulty. In 
some of the schools which have 
made a limited amount of flight 
available to large numbers of stu. 
dents, the flight program has con- 
sisted only in “taking the students 
up for a ride.” This is perhaps even 
less adequate experience in labora. 
tory work than a similar length of 
time spent entirely in drilling on 
elementary maneuvers. The flight 
instructors must be effective teach. 
ers of science as well as competent 
and trustworthy teachers of flight. 

After more schools have con- 
ducted flight programs, they will 
undoubtedly change their emphases 
as new methods are developed in 
practice, for experience with flight 
programs for general education pur- 
poses is still limited. The flight cur- 
riculum has developed from state 
to state during the past year. We 
may hope that a flight curriculum 
will eventually be worked out which 
will demonstrate the more impor- 
tant scientific principles which are 
ordinarily studied in a typical one- 
year high-school course in aviation. 


Civil Aeronautics 
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UNRRA AND THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATIONAL 


REHABILITATION 
CuesTER S. WILLIAMS 
In Education for Victory 


Ll NRRA is a short-term, emer- 
gency Organization which is 
preparing to meet needs that can’t 
be very clearly foreseen. Therefore, 
one cannot present a blueprint to 
show exactly what will be done 
when or where. But from the state- 
ments of general policy one can 
sketch the nature and direction of 
UNRRA activities. And these ac- 
tivities will bear very definitely on 
educational rehabilitation. 

The military authorities are nec- 
essarily responsible, both by the 
terms of international law and as a 
practical matter of maintaining or- 
der behind the lines, for all civilian 
needs during the military period. 
This being the case, little in the way 
of educational rehabilitation can be 
expected during the military period. 
The remarkable thing is that the 
military authorities have provided 
some supplies and given consider- 
able attention to getting schools 
open in liberated territory. 

UNRRA follows in the wake of 
the armies when it becomes prac- 
tical for a civilian organization to 
act. But it doesn’t come in without 


an invitation from a_ recognized 


government. In fact, UNRRA will 
hot go into any country to do a 
job which can be done by that 
country on its 
which lack substantial foreign ex- 
change are qualified to call on 


own. Countries 


UNRRA to contribute supplies and 
aid out of the international pool. 
Other countries which have pur- 
chasing power do their own buy- 
ing through procurement channels 
in various supplying countries. 
UNRRA sees to it that their de- 
mands are not out of line so that 
each country—paying or mnonpay- 
ing—may have fair access to exist- 
ing supplies. 

With these basic points in mind, 
we come to the question: What is 
involved in educational rehabilita- 
tion and what can UNRRA do to 
help? In some countries such as 
France the school plant seems to be 
only slightly damaged, while in 
other countries such as Poland de- 
struction is considerable. Obviously, 
the reopening of school buildings is 
one of the immediate tasks of the 
postwar period. And it is certain 
that this job must be done on the 
spot. 

Schools can be repaired and re- 
built as rapidly as labor and build- 
ing materials can be assembled to 
do the job. This restoration is the 
responsibility of the natonal gov- 
ernment but UNRRA can help to 
meet this situation. UNRRA can 
help get transportation organized 
and it will help return displaced 
people to their homes where they 
can participate in the rehabilitation 
of their country. 


Staffing the schools with qualified 
teachers is another major prob- 
lem. Many of the people returned 
to their homes by UNRRA will be 
teachers. It can make a further con- 
tribution by its program for food 
and clothing as well as health. The 
best of teachers require physical 
nourishment, warm clothing, and 
good health to do their work. The 
organization of these mundane 
matters in countries needing this 
kind of help is not to be discounted 
as unrelated to education. 

The destruction of books and 
teaching materials has probably 
been exaggerated. In any case, a 
shortage of teaching materials can 
best be met by producing them in 
Europe. This may require some re- 
habilitation of printing facilities, 
which is not an A-l priority and 
not the concern of UNRRA. A 
special problem concerns scientific 
and laboratory equipment and sup- 
plies. It is conceivable that countries 
suffering most from German de- 
struction might make a claim against 
Germany for such scientific and 
laboratory supplies as may be 
quickly provided from existing 
stocks. Perhaps it should be re- 
stated here that Germany and some 
ex-enemy countries will likely be 
in the hands of occupying military 
authorities for some time. In any 
case, the emergency problem will 
not be touched by UNRRA or any 
other official civilian agency. 

Another aspect of the UNRRA 
program related to education is in 
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the field of welfare. UNRRA 
preparing to help countries in need 
to organize welfare facilities to me 
war-created problems of mother 
children, crippled, and _incapac. 
tated. This will undoubtedly lead 
to extensive programs of reeduq 
tion which will be organized by 
the local educational authorities, 

In order to proceed with indus 
trial and agricultural rehabilitation, 
to restore essential transportation 
and public utilities as well as to 
build up the welfare services in 
certain countries, some direct train- 
ing may be necessary. Specialisy 
may be given such training on the 
spot or be sent to technical schools 
abroad. A delegation of Chines 
technicians has already visited the 
United States. Nurses’ aides have 
been given training in UNRRA 
camps. But all of this is pursuant 
to the central aim of UNRRA w 
help people help themselves. 

If the need for more direct aid for 
educational rehabilitation is pres 
ing enough, the nations constitu 
ing the Council of UNRRA can ex 
pand the work of the organization 
by resolution if they wish. The mz 
chinery for international action i 
available and can as well be used 
to procure and distribute schod 
supplies as any other kind. But be 
yond the emergency relief period 
is the longer period of reconstruc 
tion during which the nations maj 
work cooperatively through some 
permanent international organiz 
tion. If during the immediate pos 
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and to work together as educators 
for educational advancement. This 
calls for a clearing-house organiza- 
tion—a meeting place where the 
educators of the world may ex- 
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EDUCATIONAL REHABILITATION 





change ideas, study common prob- 
lems, and consider recommenda- 
tions for common action. Much 
thinking and planning has already 
been done by educational authori- 
ties of the United Nations through 
the London Conference of Ministers 
of Education. A draft constitution 
for such an international organiza- 
tion has been prepared. 

It may be found that small and 
poor countries—even large but eco- 
nomically undeveloped countries— 
will need help from the stronger 
nations in achieving far-reaching 
plans for education. Yet it needs to 
be emphasized that a country which 
is given the chance to develop its 
own economic life soundly can do 
much for itself in education. 

The next few years call for super- 
human efforts to hold society to- 
gether, feed the hungry, clothe the 
ragged, shelter the homeless, and 
clear the debris of war from the 
pathway that leads to selfhelp. Given 
a strong economy in which the 
manpower of a country is produc- 
tively employed and in which the 
“know-how” of the twentieth cen- 
tury is actively applied, with free 
access to raw materials and markets, 
and a will toward enlightenment, 
the future for educational and cul- 
tural advancement is bright. 


Chester S. Williams is Chief of Educational 

Office of Public Information, 

UNRRA. Reported from Education for Vic- 
tory, II] (January 3, 1945), 8-10. 





Lincoln 


Herbert 
Spencer, president of Pennsylvania 
College for Women in Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of Buck- 


PERSONALITIES: 


nell University, succeeding 
Arnaud C. Marts. .. . Lawrence J. 
Tidrick has resigned from the 
Michigan State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to become educa- 
tional director of the regional office 
of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. . . G. Carl Alverson, who has 
resigned as_ superintendent of 
schools in Syracuse, N. Y., will be 
succeeded by David H. Patton of 
the Toledo, Ohio, schools. 

O. E. Domian is now superintend- 
ent of schools at St. Louis Park, 
Minn., resigning from the superin- 
tendency of the Waseca, Minn., 
schools. He is succeeded by H. R. 
Enestvedt, superintendent of 
schools at Sleepy Eye, Minn., since 
1939... . Elmer G. Peterson, who 
will become president emeritus of 
Utah State Agricultural College at 
Logan next July, will be succeeded 
by Franklin Stewart Harris, presi- 
dent, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. . . . John A. Dotson, 
for the past year assistant director 
of the Alabama Educational Sur- 
vey Commission, has been ap- 
pointed director of curriculum and 
research in the Louisville, Ky., pub- 
lic schools. . . . Ablett Flury, prin- 
cipal of Hamilton Township High 
School in New Jersey, will become 
an assistant in the State Secondary 
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Education Department succeeding 
Charles Hamilton, who has bem 
appointed assistant commissioner jg 
charge of educational guidance fo 
veterans. . . . Chester F. Lay, pro 
fessor of management and account 
ing at the University of Texas, has 
accepted the presidency of th 
Southern Illinois Normal Unive: 
sity at Carbondale, Ill. . . . Louis J 
Schmerber has been elected super 
intendent of the Paterson, N, J, 
schools to succeed John R. Wilson, 
. . . New appointee to the legisl 
tive commission of the NEA js 
J. Easton Parratt, assistant state sv. 
perintendent of public instruction 
in Utah... 
pleasant and uncooperative cond 
tion which exists with the board ¢ 
education,” Eldon C. Geyer, super. 
intendent of schools, Battle Creek, 
Mich., since 1935, has resigned. ... 
Howard A. Lane, associate profes 
Northwestem 


. Because of the “up 


sor of education, 
University, has been appointed spe 
cialist in juvenile problems with th 
Detroit Police 
will also serve as a member of the 
Wayne University faculty. 

Severin K. Turosienski, specialis 
in comparative education and 4 
member of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation staff for the past 17 years 
died December 22. Harold 
Boraas has recently been appointed 
associate professor of psychology 
and education, St. Olaf College 


Department and 








Northfield, Minn. . . . New dean @ 
the school of education, Universit] 
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of Maine, is Glenn Kendall, chief 
of educational services, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Services, 
U. S. Department of Justice. 

Edwin Broun Fred, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed pres- 
ident of the university, succeeding 
Clarence A. Dykstra, who has been 
appointed provost, University of 
California. . . . New Kansas state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is L. W. Brooks, former prin- 
cipal of East High School, Wichita. 
_.. Joseph Clifton Brown, super- 
intendent of schools, Pelham, N. Y., 
for the last 16 years, died January 
16... . E. Allen Bateman, super- 
intendent of the Logan, Utah, 
schools, has succeeded Charles H. 
Skidmore as state superintendent 
of public instruction. . . . Sidney 
Clarence Garrison, president of the 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., died from a 
hearr attack January 18 at the age 
of 57... . Laura Specht Price is 
resigning at the end of the current 
term from her position as professor 
of education and head of the 
mentary department, Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif., State College. ... T. M. 
Spencer has been appointed di- 


ele- 


tector of guidance and public re- 
lations, department of education, 
Saskatchewan. . . . Ben Rosen, exec- 


utive director of the American Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Education, New 
York City, died of a heart attack 
December 24 at the age of 50.... 
Wade C. Fowler, former superin- 
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tendent of schools, Nevada, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Wichita, Kansas, schools. .. . 
Charles Michael Herlihy, president 
of the State Teachers College at 
Fitchburg, Mass., died January 27 
at the age of 53... . Charles H. 
Lake, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, suc- 
ceeding Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, 
associate superintendent of schools, 
New York City. 


Tue American Association of School 
Administrators, in compliance with 
the current policy of discontinuing 
all gatherings of more than 50 per- 
sons, announces the cancellation of 
the following conferences: Birming- 
ham, Ala., Feb. 12-14; Chicago, 
Feb. 19-21; Denver, Feb. 27-March 
1; and New York City, March 5-7. 
N. L. Engelhardt, president of the 
association, said in announcing the 
cancellations that “we recognize 
the extreme emergency of the pres- 
ent request of the war agencies, and 
will fulfil to the best of our ability 
the objectives of these conferences 


through other mediums.” 


PresipENT RoosEvELT, in his mes- 
sage to Congress transmitting the 
budget for the fiscal year 1946, rec- 
ommended a “reorganization of the 
basic structure of the Office of Edu- 
cation” and requested an increase 
of $619,265 (from $838,118) for the 
expansion and strengthening of its 
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program. With the additional funds, 
Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker hopes to create and 
staff new positions, including two 
assistant commissioners at $7,200 a 
year each and two special assistants 
to the commissioner at $8,000 a year 
each. The assistant commissioner- 
ship for vocational education (now 
held by Dr. J. C. Wright) would 
be abolished and replaced by a di- 
rector for vocational education, as- 
sisted by at least three major execu- 
tives, but the present setup of the 
division would not be disturbed. 
In addition, Commissioner Stude- 


baker is recommending that special- . 


ists in subject-matter fields be 
placed within the major divisions 
in the following subjects: English 
language, reading, and literature; 
social sciences; foreign languages; 
geography; science; engineering; 
commerce and business; history; 
health instruction; conservation; avi- 
ation; physical education and ath- 
letics. In line with the growing in- 
terest in international education, 
Commissioner Studebaker proposes 
to establish a new division of inter- 
national education relations with a 
director aided by chiefs of European 
and Near and Far Eastern educa- 
tion relations. In addition, special- 
ists would be appointed in the fol- 
lowing fields: exchange of informa- 
tion on education, exchange of pro- 
fessors and students, preparation 
and exchange of materials for use 
in foreign schools, and evaluation 
of credentials. The 1946 budget pro- 
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vides also for the expenses of “th 
participation by the United Staty 
in the Conference of Allied Minis 
ters of Education in London, or its 
successor, and in addition for sy. 
veys and studies related to the work 
thereof. . 


Tue twenty-fifth annual meeting ¢ 
the American Association of Jup. 
ior Colleges, scheduled for St. Louis 
February 21-23, has been canceled 
by special vote of the executive com. 
mittee. Election of officers and other 
necessary business will be taken 
care of by mail. 


Tue George Reconversion Bill 
since its enactment known as Pub 
lic Law 458, authorizes Congres 
to make available to the states and 
their agencies “loans or advances 

. . to aid in financing the cost of 
architectural, engineering, and eco 
nomic investigations and _ studies 
surveys, designs, plans, working 
drawings, specifications, procedures, 
and other action preliminary to the 
construction” of public works. Un 
der the provisions of the act, boards 
of education are eligible to secure 
financial assistance in preparing 
school construction plans for th 
postwar period, such loans to “te 
repaid ... if and when construe 
tion of the public works is under 
taken.” Indications are that no pro; 
ect will be approved for a loan ut 





less the chances are strong that the 
project will actually be undertakes. 
All requests concerning the adminis 
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tration of the Jaw should be directed 
to the nearest Federal Works Agen- 
g regional office. 


THE FOLLOWING officers were chosen 
at the 58th annual meeting of the 
Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, held 
in New York City November 24: 
president, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
dean, Columbian College, George 
Washington University; vice-presi- 
dent, George A. Walton, headmas- 
ter, George School (Pa.); secretary, 
Karl G. Miller (reelected), dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Pennsylvania; and _ treasurer, 
Burton P. Fowler (reelected), prin- 
cipal, Germantown Friends School 


(Philadelphia). 


FeperAL-aip bills have been intro- 
duced in the 79th Congress by Con- 
gressman Ramspeck of Georgia in 
the House and by Senators Thomas 
(Utah) and Hill (Alabama) in the 
Senate. The bills, which are practi- 
cally identical, do not differ sub- 
stantially from the one which was 
debated and defeated in the Sen- 
ate last year and which was pending 
before the House when the 78th 
Congress ended. Although the bills 
do not agree with the President’s 
formula of federal aid “only where 
needed,” it is predicted in Washing- 
ton that when President Roosevelt 
sends his message asking Congress 
for compulsory military training he 
will at the same time suggest a 
form of federal aid to education 
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conforming with the principle “only 
where needed” and that the Thom- 
as-Ramspeck bill will probably be 
consolidated with the President’s 
suggestion in a compromise meas- 
ure. 


By THE END of 1945, according to 
estimates of the National Child 
Labor Committee, about 3,000,000 
young people between the ages of 
14 and 22 will have left school 
for employment during war years 
before reaching the age of 18 and 
before completing high school. In 
order to prevent a fresh crop of 
children from entering industry 
after the war, the committee 
advises that the age limit in state 
child-labor laws be raised to 16 
years for all gainful employment 
during school hours. Although state 
legislatures will probably not con- 
sider immediate adoption of this 
standard because of the theory that 
available manpower should not be 
further reduced while the war con- 
tinues, the committee feels that 
current concern about child em- 
ployment and postwar unemploy- 
ment should provide support for 
the enactment of the measure in 
1945, to become effective six months 
after the termination of the war, 
as part of state postwar programs 
to stabilize employment. 


Tue Educational Press Association 
lists the following as the ten out- 
standing educational events of 1944: 

1. Approval by Congress of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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2. Thorough, intensive, and in- 
telligent work by the Army and 
Navy, especially the work of the 
Armed Forces Institute, in provid- 
ing learning opportunities for men 
in uniform both in the United 
States and overseas. 

3. Recognition, at last, that 
schools need more money to do an 
effective job—as evidenced by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s statement that the 
federal government must provide 
aid to schools where needed; by 
iNcreases in state aid to schools by 
Ohio and California; and by pro- 
posals to do the same in Virginia, 
South Carolina, New York State, 
and others. 

4. Success of the Back to School 
Drive launched by the Office of 
Education and the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau using only publicity. 

5. Publication of Education for 
All American Youth by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, which 
demonstrated that American edu- 
cators have both vision and a plan 
for better youth education. 

6. Demand by educators for more 
frequency-modulation channels for 
school use and their well conducted 
battle before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to obtain those 
channels. 

7. Widening, broadening, and 
heightening the concept of voca- 
tional education as evidenced by the 
new interest in vocational-technical 
training for subprofessional workers 
and the demand for establishment 
of area vocational schools. 
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8. The fight by the U. S. Office 
of Education for a real nation-wide 
school] lunch program, directed by 
schools, and aimed at better health 
and improved diet for children, 

9. Adoption of the five-year pro: 
gram by the National Education! 
Association, designed to unify and} 
strengthen the teaching professic 

10. Efforts to strengthen the 
spect and understanding which cite 
zens of the North and South Amep 
ican continents should have for each; 
other, e¢.g., the establishment of @ 
joint Canada-United States Com 
mittee on Education and the pub 
lication of one of the most search 
ing surveys of teaching materials 
dealing with Latin America: 
pioneer projects of the Americafi 
Council on Education. 


Tue Third Wartime Commence 
ment Manual (68 pages), contaifi 
ing summaries of 47 programs put 
on by junior and senior high schoolg 
in 1944, complete scripts of 
programs, some suggested themes 
and a list of references, is now 


available for 50 cents from thé 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washe 
ington 6, D. C. 


Wir tHe War Department’s aim 
nouncement that military necessif 
no longer requires the exclusion ¢ 
loyal Japanese Americans from 

Pacific Coast, many Nisei studen 
are being welcomed back to Wé 
Coast colleges and universities. 
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SECONDARY 

A Guide to the Social Studies Pro- 
gram. A program of social studies for 
junior high-school grades prepared 
under the direction of Albert D. 
Graves. San Francisco Junior High 
Schools, 1944. 165 pp. 

Problems in American Life. Three 
funits for use in secondary school so- 
classes. The American 
EStandard of Living—Unit 19. The 
American Way of Business—Unit 20. 
Urban and Rural Living. Washing- 
-Tton, D. C.: The National Association 
Jof Secondary-School Principals and 
[National Council for the Social Stud- 


«1. bies, 1944. 30c each. 


Paul Popenoe. Building Sex into 
Your Life. Los Angeles: The Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations. 23 
pp. 25c. 
GENERAL 

Library Film Forums. A discussion 
of film forums as a part of the adult 
education programs carried on by li- 
braries. New York: 
on Film Forums, 


Joint Committee 
1944. 41. pp. 
(mimeo. ) obtainable from 
American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
at 50c. 

A Catalogue of Selected Educational 
Recordings. A classified list of educa- 
tional recordings with suggestions as 
to their use. New York: New York 
University Film Library, Recordings 
Division, 1944. 62 pp. 

Agencies Concerned with the Qual- 
ity of Rural Life in the South. A di- 
rectory of national, regional, and state 
agencies which are contributing to 


Copies 
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the improvement of rural living in the 
South. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
Rural Life Council, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1944, 99 pp. 50c. 

Maurice F. Seay and Leonard E. 
Meece. Planning for Education in 
Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service of the University of 
Kentucky. Lexington: The University 
of Kentucky, 1944. 131 pp. 

Lili Recreation for All 
Ages. A classified bibliography of the 
various types of teaching aids in the 
recreation field. Upper Montclair: 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
1943. 30 pp. (mimeo.) $1.00. 

—— Health Education. A bibliog- 
raphy. Upper Montclair: New Jersey 
State Teachers College, 1944. 36 pp. 
(mimeo.) 75c. 

The Black and White of Rejections 
for Military Service. A study of rejec- 
tions of selective service registrants 
by race on account of educational and 
mental deficiencies. Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: The American Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 49 pp. 

Erling M. Hunt (ed.). Citizens for 
a New World. Discussions by out- 
standing authorities in the field of 
postwar problems and _ international 
relations. Fourteenth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1944. 186 pp. 
$2.00. 

N. William Newsom and George E. 
Walk. Form and Standards for Thesis 
Writing. A manual on the form and 
organization of the thesis. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: The International Text- 
book Company, 1944. 103 pp. $1.25. 


Heimers. 













China—In 1936, there were 41,000 
college students in China. By 1941, af- 
ter four years of war, this number had 
risen to 57,000, and today it exceeds 
60,000. In addition, there has been a 
substantial expansion in education for 
the people as a whole. Present plans 
call for the compulsory education of 
80 percent of all Chinese boys and girls 
by the end of the year. Within seven 
years, it is estimated that the educa- 
tional program will be completed and 
illiteracy eliminated. 


Germany.—In order to enable stu- 
dents of technical schools who are mo- 
bilized to remain in contact with their 
studies, the Direction of Students in 
the Reich has organized a system of 
correspondence courses for them. Lo- 
cal groups of nonmobilized students, 
aided and advised by the directors and 
professors of their schools, send the 
homework to their fellow students in 
the armed forces, correct it, and reply 
to their questions. This work comes 
within the framework of the regular 
teaching, which is thus stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Australia—Although there is no 


central 


administrative organization 
dealing with education in Australia, 
the Australian Education Council, 


composed of the ministers of educa- 
tion from all Australian states, was 
founded in 1936 to discuss questions 
on which combined action is possible. 
Among resolutions adopted by the 
Council are the following: (a) the co- 
ordination of technical school curricu- 
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lums so that the various certifig 


and diplomas will be accepted agi 
equal value in all the states; (5) 





stitution of a system of accrediting 
(c) extengi 
of national fitness, health, and phy 


external examinations; 





ical education; (d) postwar soldier 
habilitation and education of incapac 
tated soldiers by correspondence; (¢) 
vocational scheme for returned 0. 
diers; (f) visual education and broad 
schools; (g 

(A) — schoo 
leaving age; and (7) abolition of un 
versity and college fees. 


casting equipment for 


postwar reconstruction; 


Egypt—H. E. E]-Hilal 


Pasha, Egypt’s minister of education 


Naguib 


recently announced a plan for postwar 
educational reform in Egypt. Applying 
the principle of equality in education, 
he advocates the gradual adoption o 
free schooling. This would not exclude 
the private schools; on the contrary, 
Pasha believes that they should receive 
greater financial the state 
which might even pay the fees of cer 
tain pupils rather than build new 
schools. The primary school, in add: 
tion to providing adequate general 


aid from 


culture, would give its pupils rudi 
mentary ideas of the rights and duties 
of good citizens and members of hv 
manity as a whole and would teach 
them the indispensable knowledge 
concerning the needs of the neighbor 
hood in which they live. The report 
also envisages the development of 
university education which ought to 
be much more widely accessible to all 





students capable of benefiting by it. 































